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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
it noticed in these columns, please state that 
saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 

or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


~ New Music Books. 


cts., flex- 
Common Praise Hymnal. _ idiccovers\, 
by J. H. WATERBURY, is a wentestely good, com- 

t and cheap collection of 150 standard hymn tunes, 
70 standard hymns, and numerous chants, Examine 


for Sunday-school or Congregation. 
75 cents G. F. 
New Flower Queen. 
and improved by the author, and is a fine cantata for 
May and Flower Time, 0 
Emerson’s Anthem Book. 
A very superior Anthem Book. 
WHITE RoBEs. (30c.) Best Sunday-school Song-book. 
50 cts.) Good sic, a 
Robinsonade. { recite, tableaux, and amus- 
ing action, founded upon the adventures of “ Poor 
Robinson Crusoe.” By A. DARR. 
Temperance Jewels. (35 cts.) Best Temperance Book. 
Pre Cleres. 
Field of Honor, (200) ‘by HEROLD. A 
famous opera. Just published. 
$1.00.) SULLIVAN’S Best 
The Sorcerer. Spera. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
265 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


German Summer School, 
FOURTH SESSION, 1880, 
Will be held at CAZENOVIA, N. Y., from July 5th to 
August 6th. For address 
r. A. FLEISCHMANN 
266 m (1) 62 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 


GOOK’S GRAND EXCURSIONS 


To EUROPE!) 


1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 
1 ANNUAL MAY PARTY. ‘ 
Grand Annual Educational Vacation Party. 
Annual Midsummer Party. 

Special facilities for attending the Passion- 

Play at Ober-Am au. 

Pamphlet, containing full particulars, with ZAP 
OF EURORE, sent free on application. Tourist 
Tickets for Independent Travelers, all routes. 

Cook’s Excursionist contains fares for.over 1000 
Tours ; by mail, 10 cents. For full particulars _— 
address THOS. COOK & SON. 

261 Broadw New York; P. 0. Box 4197. 
197 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


harvard University Examination for Women, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
The seventh examination. begins May 26, 1880. For 
information address See’y for Woman’s Education 
Association, 114 Boylston Street, Boston. 265 c (1) 


Summer School of Elocution, 
BY S..S. HAMILL, A.M. 


Author of “Science of Elocution,” 


Will open June 10th, 1880, at 710 West Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


120 LESSONS, TWO PER DAY, $30. 


te Ten lessons in Elocutio: d How to Teach 
Them, sent free to all. — 265 h (1) 


JOHNSON’S 
ILLUSTRATIONS of BOTANY, 


CONSISTING OF FOUR CHARTS. 


Chart No. I. contains #6 illustrations ; Chart No. II., 
& illustrations ; Chart No. I1I., 38 illusirations ; Chart 

0. IV., 44 illustrations. Printed in ent oil- 
colors, and mounted on cloth and rollers. Size, 50x 42 
inches. A Handbook accompanies each Chart. Price 
$5 cach; per set, $18. 


General School McCLEES & GRIFFETH 
{ Furnishers. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Elocution in all its departments nae by competent} 


tors. Full course two years ours daily, 


we Gays in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for 
257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mas 


CHOOL OF VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
S iranian 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
FIELD, 22 Joy Street Mass. 260 az (1) 


VISIBLE SPEECH AND ELOCUTION 

for Teachers. Sgmmer vacation in the country, 
L. A. BUTTERFIELD, 22 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 265m 


x WANTED. 
tion young man who has been abroad desires a situa- 
travel as companion, courier; or correspondent. 


Good references give 
as to nce, character, etc. 
for an interview, BAILEY, 


.B 
Bueeland Street, Boston, Mass. 


DR. L. GSAUVEUR, 
SUMMER 


School of Languages, 


AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS. 


The fifth session of the Normal School will begin 
July 6,.and continue six weeks. The programme is 
now ready, and contains letters and testimonials from 


President C. W. Eliot, Harvard Cofiepe. 
Professor James Hadley, Yale College. 
President D. C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins Univ’y. 
Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Harvard University. 
President J. H. Seelye, Amherst College. 
Mons. E, Littré, Member of the French Academy. 
Professor F. J. Child, Harvard College. 
Professor R. Sée, Vassar College. 
Professor W. L. Montague, Amherst College. 
Professor F. Bécher, Harvard College, 
Professor W. 8. Tyler, Amherst College. 
Dr. Samuel Eliot, Supt. Boston Public Schools. 
Professor E. W. Harvard 
James Russell Lowell, and Wendell Phillips. 


Programmes sent free. Address 
L. SAUVEUR, Ps.D., LL.D., 
266 b BURNET Hovuss, CINCINNATI, O. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, fer Families, Schoels, Colle- 
xe*,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeckin itions 
should have Application-form. 4 sailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M,, Secretary, 
American School Institute, 

30 EAST StREET, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


262 eow 
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Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular, , 
Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 

35 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


240 zz (1) 


Pinckney’s Agency for 


Introduces to Schools and Families superior American and Foreign Teachers for any Department of Instruc- 
tion. The “ Jndez,” just issued, contains Teachers’ Bulletin, list of School Properties for 


other valuable information,—furnished for stamp. 


free at Office or mailed for postage (6 cents). 


Schools and Teachers 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


Domestic Building, corner Broadway and 14th Street, New York City. 


e or to Rent, and 
Pinckney’s School Directory, 278 pages ; Parents’ Edition, or special catalogue of any School on our list, 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


SUMMER TUITION sy E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. . 


to read with a very small number of private pupils during nine weeks of the 
Fe desires only such pupils as are prepared 


Dr, HUMPHREYS pro) 


Summer vacation. Three ladies could be received into his house. 
to follow his instructions earnestly and implicitly, and,—as the number received will be so small,—fair compen- 


sation will be required. Or Dr. H. would arrange to 


Apply before May 1, to 
P39 West Chester Park, March 6, 1880. 


go with a small party toa seaside place in the North. 


(261 f} E. R. HUMPHREYS. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3ist Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
7, 1880, in the commodious new college building. Clin- 
ical instruction is given inthe Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and = Hospi- 
tals. Spri urse of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quiezes are free (except for ex- 

nse of materia!) to all matriculants of the year. For 

urther information address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., 
M.D., North College Ave. and 2ist St., Phila. 2662 eow 


TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


— IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YVEAR,---1880. 
Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited. — LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, ROME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 

ection with the Great Sun- 
at LONDON, and the 
Handel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACE, which begins t. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 


ht Different Sailing Dates.—_Company Select. 
in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities._AM Travel, yo 
&c., First Class.—Speciat Concerts.— Additio 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 


Prices from $2385 to $660. 


UROPEAN TOUR FOR 1880 to the 
ucational centers of the Old World; including 
xecursions to France, Austria, 
ugland, Scotland, ony Holland Be um, 
GY PT and the HOLY LAND, with an 
xtraordinary amount of first-class travel for an 
xtremely low price. Senu for a forty-pa 
xplanatory pamphlet; with full address 


e TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
SPECIAL TOUR is arranged for attending the greet 


Handel Festival and the Sunday School Convent 
be held in London. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments, 


lers in all kinds o 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 


Full illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf (1) 
USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and get the Banyo article. For terms and 


directions for use, send to Sole Propri N. Y. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


PURE 8 CHEMICAL 


CHEMICALS !<| APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price ip 
America, by addressing 
ELMORE & RICHAR 

4 Murray St., New York, 


240 zz (1) 


Catalogues on Application, 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 

“ i ca] Instruments and Micros (144 pp. 
“ ic Lanterns and Slides (112 
TV.— and Chemical Appar (193 pp.) 


A 48-page pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 
ad E. TOURJEE, JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
256 tf , BOSTON, MASS. 122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
MARTHA’S SUMMER INSTITUTE. FOSSILS the 
in the JOURNAL OF from $1 upward. od letter. 


on the last Th 


New Books 


New Editions. 
Wells’s Natural Philosophy. 


New Edition. With many new Engravings, care- 
fully revised and re-edited in accordance with the 
latest results of Scientific Discovery and Research. 
By WORTHINGTON C. Forp. 


By mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
Part 1., 45 cts.; Part I1., 55 cts.; Complete, $1.00. 
This work enjoyed, for many years, a national repu- 
tation for its general excellence as a text book, and the 
publishers hope that in its new and correct form it may 
n iis former popularity. ¢, 
n order to meet the wishes of some teachers, the 
book has been issued, also, in two parts, each complete 
in itself and treating of its special subjects. Thus, 
Part First includes the discussion of Matter and its 
neral properties, the attraction of Gravitation, and 
the elementa: pecan of Pneumatics, Hydraulics, 
and Hydrostatics; while Part Two comprises the theory 
of forces known as Heat, Light, Electricity, and Mag- 
netism, together with the principles of Acoustics. 


Swinton’s New Word Analysis. 


The present book is not so much a revision as a com- 
lete new modeling of the Word Analysis, care being 
en to preserve the approved methods of study of the 
older work: but with this nine-tenths of the matter is 
new. As examples of the fresh material, it may be 
stated that the two score Latin roots in the original 
work have been raised to 300, and new sections in 
Greek and Anglo-Saxon derivatives have been added. 
Price, for in uction and examination, 29¢, a copy. 


Gray’s Structural Botany ; 


On, ORGANOGRAPHY ON THE BASIS OF 
MORPHOLOGY. To which is added the principles 
of Taxonomy and Phytography, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms. 1 vol. Profusely illustrated. 
442 pages. Cloth. 
Single copies sent to teachers, if desired for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.25. 


The present edition is not simply a reissue, but has 
been entirely rewritten, and the compass of the work 
greatly extended, s0 much so as to require its division 
nto several volumes, each a distinct treatise in itself. 
The volume now published is, therefore, marked Part 
1., and its descriptive title is given above. All that is 
necessary to guide the student to a knowledge of the 
structure of phenogamous plants, and thus to prepare 
him for the scientific study of systematic botany, is here 
presented with the utmost clearness ahd precision, the 
text being profusely illustrated with well-executed 
wood-cuts, 


Dana’s Manual of Geology. 
A THIRD AND REVISED EDITION. 


In this edition the section on kinds of rocks has been 
chan throughout; the dynamical part has been 
mostly rewritten, and has become enlarged one-half, 
besides receiving brief bibliographic lists illustrating its 
more important doctrines, and many additions to its 
figures; and the historical geology, while only partially 
revised, has been greatly modified with reference to 
Green Mountain Geology, American Fossil Vertebrates, 
and the Glacial and Champlain periods of the Quater- 
nary. In addition, the work is now supplemented, 
through the gift of Prof. Marsh, by twelve plates of 
figures illustrating species of reptiles, birds, mammals, 
from the Jurassic, Cretaceous, and Tertiary formations 
west of the 

The general plan of the work remains unchanged. 


The Progressive Glee and Chorus 
BOOQK;; consisting ye of Music selected from 
the best German, English, and Italian Authors, 
adapted for use in ~ Bay advanced Singing 
Classes, and Musical jeties. Arranged and com- 
posed by GEORGE B. Loomis. Designed to follow 
Loomis’s Progressive Music Lesson Series. Boards, 
leather back. 256 pages. 
Liberal terms will be made for introductory supplies 
into schools, and mg ye copies will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cts., if desired for examination with a 
view to introduction. 


The educational character of this book is apparent in 
glancing over the elementary department, where several 
new features not heretofore presented are embraced. 
Among these may be mentioned the names and com- 
fe of different kinds of voices and instruments, classi- 
cation of collections of voices, musical instruments, 
i]justrations of many of the instruments named, num- 
ber and kind of instruments used in orchestras and 
bands of various sizes, brief descriptions of the differ- 
ent kinds of musical compositions, sacred and secular. 
These are follqgwed by a short chapter on Harmony, 
treating on the use of the chords most frequently em- 
loyed in music. A few brief biographical sketches of 
Fae most noted composers, followed by a number of sol- 
f os and oratorio solos, complete this department. 
e Song Department consists of three or four part 
music, secular and sacred, selected, composed and ar- 
Pome from the compositions of a great number of the 
most famous composers, German, Italian, and English. 
The music is varied and fresh in character. 


a*e Descriptive Circulars, with terms for introduction, 

will be forwarded on application. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 

138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 

GEORGE BR. DAMON, Gen’! Agt,. 
14 Milk Boston. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XI.—No. 16. 


— 


R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 CHESTYUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 
MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 


SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 


TELESCOPES, 
To be found in this country. 
Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any 
ustrated 


address by mail, FREE. Full Ill Catalogue of 
150 pages for three stamps. 252 zz 


BAKER, 


PRATT & CO,, 


= SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
3 Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 &144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“Triumph” & Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 


Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 


over 300 illustrations. 285 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT 18 COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
body; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 
digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


have been carried off by disease or overwork. F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New Werk. 
a For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. ’ 245 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


BENJAMIN 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


191 Greenwich Street, 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW YORK. 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


From Board of Education, Jersey City: “‘ The Ven- 


rfect satisfaction.” ‘They work to a 


UNIVERSAL VENTILATOR 


For School-houses, Dwellings, Churches, Manufactories, &c. 
These Ventilators are now in use extensively in New York, Brooklyn, eyes 4 Ci 

country, and are giving general satisfaction. The Universal works on the only 

tilation can be obtained without motive power, and is the most simple and efficient appliance of the kind in use, 

and for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, and buildings of every description, is without a 

rival. The following are from numerous testimonials received: 


A Large New illust.and| ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
Priced Catalogue, 25c. THE SCHOOLS cing Spelling-Book. 
| Wercester’s New Pri 
OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Spell- 
Written, Elementary, 
and Primary. Ete., Ete., Ete. 


J. Q. Bradish Pens 


Are justly celebrated for 
SMOOTHNESS AND GREAT DURABILITY, 
Send 10 cents for sample. 

HOWARD GANNETT, 


, and elsewhere through the 


principle by which perfect ven- 


From Southworth Paper Co:, Mittineaque, Mass.: 
“They meet our full expectation, and it affords us pleas- 


tilators give 
h \ ix the th hl! tilate hose | ure to recommend them to all who feel the importgnce 
peoniiar location rendered 4 almest imposeible Yo ob- (as we did) of relieving their rag-room of the po 260 tf 52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
in any ventilation whatever.” ant dust, etc.” 
From Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, From The Continental (Fire) Insurance Co., New| 2 S55, a 
Mass. : “ It is working to our entire satisfaction ; have | York: “The Universal Ventilator, placed on this Com-| > ¥ 54.5 2 34 Ses ages z =. 
Tilustrated Catalogues sent Free. all suffered more or less from stagnant and impure air, | pany’s building by you, has realized our expectations, 4 e 48 eye eee ee o 
J. ESTEY & CO., but since the ventilator has been in use no complaints | and is working satisfactorily, and we are glad to recom- = BRET Ble EG Be ee > 
Brattlebero, Vt. have been made, and we all enjoy better health.’ mend its use for all such as may require ventilation.” | | 58 
Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing-| ™ eow JOHN S. HULIN, 411 Broadway, NEW YORK. | Be 
Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, | ———— 5 BB 
242 GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. |New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press. 2m ergs Ras oop suma — 
P. LEIGHTON & CO., 22 West St., Boston. 100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in Twenty Minutes. 4 oO — 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers - re) 
in Preparing Examination and Test Papers - > rr 
The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process, and the only ones who can obtain ey see ge4” 4 g SF Mm 
a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph here and in Europe has caused g = } he 44 a0 meors Bo “ — 
hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for sale, which have disgusted many with the process;| 4 & 5 8 Fy > g aie 25 BS Ca 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE. Cele- 


A 
118 8. Seventh stree 
44 Bromfield street, 

155 Monroe street, Chicago. 


LSO, 
Philadelphia. 
Boston. 


[256 1] 


to all such we say give the Hektograph a trial, and if not better than any other you need not keep it. 

Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the genuine one 
only. Send for Circular. 
The Ink can be washed off as from a common slate. It is the best Copying Pad in the world, and the only one 
that has any practical value. We guarantee satisfaction, and allow trial before payment. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, FAcTORY BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 zz 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


HEKTOGRAPH CoO., 
22 & 24 Church Street, New York. 


for Schools and Amateurs. No scenery required. Very 


he 


brated for Fine Tene, Superior Workma P 
and Great Durability.Warranted 6 years. Pri- 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments. AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogues. ORGANS $30 upwards ; 
PIANOS 8125 umcard:, little used, good as new. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manfctrs. & Dea= 
lers.826 B’way,cor.12th St., N.Y. P.O. Box,3530. 

N.B. All genuine WATERS Instruments now 
bear the full name HORACE WATERS & CO. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


pular, and receiving highest praise m teachers. 
Bend for descriptive catalogue. T. 8. DENISON 
265 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 11). 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


Fountain Inkwell. 


No evaporation, no dust, no thickening of the ink, 
and needs filling only once in three months to write an 
hour each day. 

Over 20,000 im use. Should be in every school- 
desk on the continent. Price, $4.50 per dez. Lib- 
eral discount to Teachers and Agents. 

J. L. HAMMETT, 
Manuf’r and Dealer in all School Goods, 


261 tf 37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


2@~ For 8 new subscribers to either The National or 
2a New-England Journal, and $20.00, we will give 
2a the New and Revised Edition of HALLAM’S 
1@~ COMPLETE WORKS (6 volumes); price 
2@™ $7.50, reduced from $17.50. For particulars ad- 
2 dress THE NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2@™ 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, (Good till May 1.) 


The Educational Newsgleaner. 
A Popular Educational Monthly. 


Subscription, only 50 cts,, a year. You ought to 
seeacopy. Send two 3-cent stamps to 
L. W. APPLEGATE, 
250 2 FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Schools--- Teachers. 


HE NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, at 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., makes NO CHARGE 


commun on e eac 
for every position in ev- C ery grade of School. It PHILOSOPHICAL BY 
H. B.& W.0 
we iave a large list of H every grade and price, CHEMICAL 
SCHOOLS HAMBERLAIN, 
a short notice. Our bus. iness is to find the right APPARATUS, 
may have cante for the 
of shou by Every Variety. 26 Brimfield St, Boston. 
uréau av 


perience to assist you in one that will just 
meet your wants. Address F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


STEEL 


>, JOSEPH CG! LLOTT'S 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, UxPa 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES <a 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Agent 


. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL PURIUTURE, 


And 8 
KINDERGARTEN 


LS, &c., - 
At Very Low Prices. 
Send for illustrated cir- 
——~ cular and price-list. 
Jor the CLIMAX BLACKBOARD ERASER. 


| 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


Cc 
TRUS _The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with er- 
alee So rig fect comfort, night and day, 
x % retaining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain. Sold at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 
country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y¥. 
ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N.Y. 25022 


FL ID WAx, 
est Known. Estab 


If you Read or Write 


27 Franklin St., Boston, of 4 Bond New York, 
Only Stores in the World 


WSEZ US 
fit AV IDS f 
B 


Caraden, N. J. 


Entirely devoted to Improved Devices 
FOR DESK, STUDY, AND LIBRARY, 


To Save Time, Money, and Labor. 


The joint stock company, incorporated 1879, devotes 
all its ge and energy to this » work. It puts 
on its list only articles selected after thoro trial as the 
best. An illustrated catalo 


ESTERSROOK 


New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


$66 


a, week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address & Co., Portand, Me. 


from to co ist, will helps 
accom most work 
DUSTLESS ORAYONS, Clean, White, | and strength. ee 


economieal. Send for sample. For Literary and Professional People 


DUSTLESS ERASERS and ANDREWS’ 
No other Store so interesting can be found. 


A p a ERASERS ; samples of 
y mail for 15 cents. Visitors are as welcome as buyers. Send for free 
sample copies of the monthly periodical devoted to 
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SEEING DARKLY. 
BY ANNIE E. COLE, 


Through a glass darkly, 
All the long day, 

Through a glass darkly 
Seek we the way. 

Night draweth near us, 
Nor yet are seen 

By the still waters 
Pastures of green. 


Through a glass darkly, 
Frowns the wild storm, 
Breakers and headlands ° 
Distorted in form; 
Through a glass darkly 
Flickers the light; 
Blindly we wander, 
Oft far from the right. 


Through a glass darkly, 
Grope we in vain, 

For the lost treasure 
Of Eden again. 

Earth’s fairest offering 
Delusive appears; 

Thistles and briers 
Look up through our tears. 


Now we see darkly, 
Soon, clear and bright, 
All the strange shadows 
Will vanish with night. 
Sunlight is resting 
On the far hills, 
One bright forever 
The Evermore fills. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


True Tracnine.—Teaching is developing, exercis- 
ing, stimulating, inciting and exciting, fostering, — 
blowing a spark until it develops a flame. Teaching 
develops strength of brain, as exercise develops muscle ; 
teaching is kind, gentle, not puffed up with self-impor- 
tance, but full of that charity which suffereth long. 
Nay, teaching is an exemplification of that charity so 
highly commended as greater than all, and above all. 


The grandest avocation of the human race is that of 
teaching, and the grandest, best man on earth is he 
who comes nearest to this ideal type of a perfect man- 
hood, as exemplified in the true teacher.—The Teacher, 
Philadelphia. 


Schoo: Examinations. — Our children must be 
taught by competent teachers. An incompetent or an 
immoral teacher can do more mischief in a school, and 
hence waste more money, in a year, than the cost of 
county superintendency in the most populous county in 
the State. The greatest school problem with which we 
have to deal is this: how shall we secure the best in- 
struction for our children with the money that we have 
to spend for tuition? The question of competency can- 
not be left to the applicants for position. It cannot be 
left to the people, nor, under ordinary circumstances, to 
the school trustee. It must be left to a person who 
knows what a good school is, who knows how to teach 
such a school himself, and who knows how, by a suit- 
able examination, to tell whether an applicant will make 
4 successful teacher or not. It must be conceded that 
ve must have a eompetent examiner to stand between 
the children and young men and young women who de- 
“ire to learn the business of teaching at the expense of 
the children. This is a work that must be done, — it 
must be well done. What sort of a man is capable of 
doing this werk properly? A cheap job in this partic- 
ular is more expensive to the people in the long run 
than @ million-dollar court house tbat will tumble down 
'n two years. It is now:believed by most intelligent 
Persons that it takes something besides good scholarship 


sense are just as necessary. Character is just as essen- 


aptness to teach, tact, judgment, and good common-|ucation are set to thinking; they see the reasonable- 


ness of the ideas advanced, and insist on their adoption. 


tial as scholarship; and hence a school may be well in-| Constant agitation will gradually convince, the public 


structed and be very orderly, while the pupils learn to 
be ill-natured, uncharitable, and untruthful. Hence it 
is that the real value of a teacher is never discovered 
until his work is inspected.— County Supts. of Eastern 
Indiana. 


CorPoRAL PunisHMENn't.—We have no word to say 
in defence of severe punishments, but we believe it is a 
serious offence against the educational interests of the 
community for a paper to deliberately prejudice the 
public mind against our teachers, injuring their repu- 
tations, breaking down school discipline, and creating 
distrust of our school system, with no better foundation 
than a whipped schoolboy’s story. We think we see a 
reaction in popular sentiment, and a determination to 
stand by the teachers in their efforts to maintain order. 
The experience of California with its Kearneys, is 
arousing the country to the necessity of establishing 
discipline in school-life at least. The lesson of obedi- 
ence must be learned by our boys, or our men will be 
ruffians. One of our police judges, a few weeks since, 
in his review of a suburban case of juvenile offence, 
said that the newspaper reflections upon school disci- 
pline had been the apparent cause of a marked increase 
in crime among children, and emphasized the fact that 
if society did not want the children to become criminals, 


they must be more loyal to the teachers in their effort 
to restrain them in their vicious tendencies. That sen- 
timent is sound, and needs practical enforcement. Let 
us sustain our teachers by frowning upon all theatrical 
and one-sided reports of the few whipping cases that 
occur.— Boston Traveller. 


Uses or Text Booxs. — There should be a reaction 
against the improper use of text-books, though it would 
be unfortunate if, during this reaction, the books them- 
selves gave way to a loose, inaccurate, and superficial 
method of instruction, whether oral or otherwise. 
What, then, is that improper use, and how are 
we to avoid it? An improper use of a book is 
its exclusive employment in a narrow, literal sense, 
in which the spirit of the work is sacrified to the 
letter, and an acquaintance with its text accepted 
without an adequate appreciation of its meaning. 
This is a danger in the other extreme from that first’ 
mentioned. It would be impossible to decide which 
were worse for a scholar, —to inhale his education 
through the medium of a superficially-informed teacher, 
or to cramp and dwarf his mind forever by a memoriter 
acquisition of facts without principles, and words with- 
out meaning. There remains a golden mean in the use 
of oral instruction, by which the old-fahioned memori- 
ter way of recitation and misunderstanding may be cor- 
rected. By a correct system of oral instruction, I un- 
derstand the emancipation of the teacher from the 
thraldom of the text-book which she may be obliged to 
use. In this way the teacher calls into service what- 
ever may apply to the matter in hand, wherever it may 


that it cannot afford to have all sorts of people occupy 
the teacher’s place, nor to pay them poorly, nor to pay 
the teachers of the little children the least of all—New 
York School Journal. 


CuLTurE Tracners.—There is quite a differ- 
ence between learning and culture. Both are indispen- 
sable elements in the character of a true teacher. 
Learning consists in a thorough mastery of science ; 
culture is an important polish given to human charac- 
ter. Learning will make a man of resource; culture, 
of adaptation. Learning may be the power, and cul- 
ture the lever. Learning gives essential weight to 
character ; culture refines it. Learning embellishes, but 
culture gives beauty of color. Culture economizes the 
force which learning imparts. The teacher give his sim- 
pression of character by the culture exhibited before 
the pupils. Culture appears inthe manner of teaching, 
and in all the intercourse with pupils as well. Weshould 
much prefer to submit the care of the little learner to a 
teacher of good culture and tolerable learning, than to 
the questionable mercy of one of great learning and very 
limited culture. The teacher who is rough and un- 
comely before his class, who frets and scolds and gives 
vent to impulses of anger, may teach the science of 
arithmetic or language pretty well, but cannot do much 


in the way of genuine culture. If you must fret and 
scold, do it, if possible, where no ear can hear you. 
Mingle your ebullitions of anger with the music of the 
wild waves of ocean or lake. Do not torture the listen- 
ing ear of childhood, nor chill the warm heart, with the 
cold, withering breath of ungoverned spleen.—Southern 
Ed. Monthly. 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


BY E. 8S. COX, PARKERSBURGH, WEST VIRGINIA, 


Why is it that one so often returns from meetings of 
educators with the feeling that at these meetings noth- 
ing very valuable gets said or done? Is it because the 
schoolmaster’s way of treating things is not a very lucid 
or noble way? One feels oneself disposed to listen to 
fresh and valuable words on some real educational prob- 
lem or method. Instead of this, one must listen for the 
hundredth time to stock arguments in favor of the study 
of the classics... Would it not be an immense~advantage 
if we could take some things for granted ? Good read- 
ers will remember the incomparable anecdote which 
Haydon tells of Charles Lamb. The comptroller’s 
question, “Do you not think, sir, that Milton was a 
great genius?” finds a fit parallel in many of our edu- 
cational discussions. No fact is better settled in liter- 
ary criticism than that Milton possessed eminent pow- 
ers. Among liberal and cultivated people, that is no 
longer an open question. On that subject one is not 
permitted to talk unless he can give to it some new or 
notable or discriminating thought. But there are fresh 


be found ; she is limited to no book in elucidating the| | 4 high questions of criticism, even as regards Milton, 


text of what she is teaching, in order that her instruction 
may be as broad as her requirements will make it. Oral 
instruction, then, does not supplant, but supplements 
the text-book. — §. Arthur Bent, Supt. of Schools, 
Nashua, N. H. 


which do not tire, and which always invite one to a re- 
gion of clear air and wide horizon. 

Are there not, also, some things settled in educational 
science ? Does a man of high and wide experience need 


Tur Press on Epucarson. — The criticisms of the|to be told things which he ought to have known before 


press on the schools are making some quite restive. 


he began to teach at all? Must we constantly show 


Yet these are written by practical teachers. And it is|our lack of the literary sense and our lack of enlighten- 


noticeable that the enlightenment of the public mind|ment by drearily questioning and preving things that 


to make a good teacher. ‘Scholarship is necessary, but!has made steady progress. Trustees and boards of ed-iamong people of respectable information, are never 
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doubted ? To many of our discussions it is complained 
that the public does not listen; and possibly the public 
is not much to blame. When we assume high grounds 
and make our discussions readable, they will be listened 
to; and until then the world will be very apt to treat 
them as the world treated poor George Primrose’s para- 
doxes. The surest way to remain unread is to state 
and restate, as if it were a new truth, what every wise 
person regards as settled. If an old subject must be 
treated, let it be made new with good thought. There 
is always room for this, just as there are regions where a 
true critic may talk to a purpose about Milton. Where 
real teachers are met together, educational commonplaces 
are not necessary. 

Let us begin on better and more cheerful grounds. 
This will make it possible for a speaker to say some- 
thing valuable at once, and will lead up to the best and 
freest utterance of which he is capable. At present the 
best thought and best experience of educators are, some- 
how, left out of their elaborate essays and lectures. 
Good things are waiting to be said, but they do not often 
get said. Would it not be well to sacrifice even so an- 
cient and respectable a thing as commonplace, that these 
better things may have their day ? 

If, in a company of scholars and thinkers there are 
some things so completely settled that they will not 
bear restating in a company of well-instructed educators, 
there are, also, a few things which may be supposed to 
be known. What is needed to better educational sci- 
ence is a more adequate treatment of things which are, 
as yet, unsettled, or settled only in the minds of a few. 
There is good educational thought in the air, but it is 
a long time in getting arranged into method. Like the 
air of mountains, one has to climb to reach it. But a 
little bracing climbing is just now the educational exer- 
cise which is most needed. It is needed if only to get 
us out of the uncheerful atmosphere of commonplace, 
and to give us at least one whiff from more invigorating 
heights. 

‘‘ There is a clearing and enlarging spirit in the air,” 
says one who has himself felt that spirit as much as 
any modern thinker. May this spirit be felt in educa- 
tion as it is beginning to be felt in life and letters, and 
give us in the end a larger and more instructive treat- 
ment of our best educational problems ! 


COLOR- BLINDNESS. 


At a recent meeting of the Boston School Committee, 
Dr. B. Joy Jeffries submitted a report of his work of 
testing the public-school children for color-blindness. 
He states that he has tested all the male students of 
the Normal Art School, Latin School, English High 
School, all the high schools, all the grammar schools, 
and the school for deaf mutes,—14,469 in number. Of 
these, 608 were color-blind, or 4.202 per cent. He had 
also tested all the female students of the Normal Art 
School, Normal School, Latin School for Girls, Girls’ 
High School, all the high schools, all the grammar 
schools, and the school for deaf mutes,—13,458 in num- 
ber. Of these, nine were color-blind, or 0,066 per cent. 
The report says, further, that “ these results are so near 
what is found by the best observers in Europe that we 
may take it as the expression of a general law. Color- 
blindness is not curable by any known methods, and 
the color-sense does not alter through life; hence the 
statistics gathered from the schools apply to the whole 
community. We may conclude that about one male in 
twenty-five is more or less color-blind, and that the de- 
fect very rarely occurs among females. I would here 
again respectfully call the attention of the board to the 
fact that, while something is done in the primary 
schools in reference to teaching the names of colors, the 
question of color-blindness on the part of the boys is en- 
tirely overlooked. I have found, even in the higher 
schools, but few teachers who had any knowledge of 
color-blindness, other than that it was an occasional cu- 
riosity. The uselessness of attempting to teach a color- 
blind boy the names of colors, with the idea that he 
can afterward apply them, is self-evident. I have taken 


teachers of the classes I have tested, and explained to 
them the individual cases of color-blindness as they oc- 
— This they have generally gratefully appreci- 
ated. 

In regard to the extraordinary lack of knowledge 
and use of color-names by boys, Dr. Jeffries says that 
he is convinced “that this want does not show itself in 
school-life, in examinations, or exhibitions. Such want 
does, however, show itself very quickly when the boy 
comes out into every-day life and occupations. Thus it 
is that the necessity of teaching colors and color-names 
to boys has been overlooked. It is naturally supposed 
that in a general way they must learn them, as girls do, 
from their occupations with colored objects and mate- 
rials. The fact is, however, as experience has abund- 
antly shown me, and the teachers watching my work, 
that but very few boys of the grammar or higher schools 
are familiar with the color-names of even the primary 
colors, and that still less can they correctly apply those 
names they do remember, when shown colored objects.” 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY HON. H. 8. TARBELL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Public Library is an institution of great impor- 
tance and great usefulness. It is designed, as schools 
are, to disseminate knowledge and give intellectual tone 
to the community. It is the school of the adult, and 
should be so managed as to lead to culture and right 
thinking. It should not be a place where bane and 
antidote can be obtained with equal facility. It is, 
however, more than the school of the adult. It is the 
aid and supplement of the school for the youth. Indeed, 
in its relations to, and in connection with, the public 
schools, will be found its most fruitful, if not broadest 
field. 

A library manual should be carefully prepared for 
the use of teachers and pupils, containing lists and sug- 
gestions. This should be arranged by the library and 
school officers conjointly, having regard to the course 
of instruction and the mental tastes and development of 
our youth. 

These lists should be small, so as not to embarrass 
the pupil in the selection of his reading-matter, and yet 
full enough to prevent too frequent calls for the same 
books. Something might be left to the taste of the 
pupil under judicious guidance. Mere lists of good 
books for children are not enough. These lists must 
indicate something of the nature of the books named, 
the purpose for which they should be used, for what age 
suited, and with what to be used in connection. 

The course of study ought to be illumined all along 
by side-lights from the storehouse of literature. Geog- 
raphy, reading, language, and science especially need 
this illustration. With the lessons in these subjects, 
so far as practicable, should be furnished references to 
books and pamphlets in the Public Library, which treat 
at greater extent, or from another point of view, the 
same topics. This would serve not only to render the 
collateral reading definite and aidful to the pupil’s main 
work, but would go far to insure both the right use of 
books and the use of books suited to the pupil’s taste 
and stage of mental development. Our youth will read, 
and it is immensely important what they read. 

Once, having occasion to search a house with an 
officer looking for stolen school-books, I found not only 
the books I was looking for, but scores of dime-novels, 
stories of love and murder, adventures of pirates and 
burglars. A lawyer has told me that nine-tenths of 
juvenile criminals have literature of this kind in their 
pockets when arrested. Ofscourse, most of these boys 
are beyond the reach of the schools. They: are not 
school-children, but they have been, and the schools did 
not succeed in forming in them the taste for right 
reading-matter. Perhaps they left too soon; perhaps 


great pains to describe this curious defect to all the 


the influence around them for evil was too strong; per- 


haps inherited tendencies could not be overcome ; per. 
haps sufficient effort to guide and inspire them was 
not made. 

Like bad thoughts, bad books can be got rid of only 
by supplying their places with something better. Goody 
books disgust a boy of strong nature, because so opposite 
to his self-confident, adventuresome spirit. During the 
heyday of youth there is an exuberant imagination de. 
manding food,—an intense, passionful vigor, demanding 
action in the objects to which it gives attention. Let 
us supply these legitimate cravings by books of adven- 
ture, explorations, tales of land and sea, descriptions of 
countries, works of imagination which, while satisfying 
a want, leave behind a noble inspiration. 

For this we look to the Public Library. But the use 
of the Library is not an unmixed good, as teachers and 
parents will testify; it is to some children a positive 
evil. Its excessive or unwise use may develop an aver- 
sion to any self-sustained, vigorous mental action; a 
disposition to be borne listlessly along a stream of 
thought ; an intense selfishness, which will not permit 
itself to be withdrawn from its languid pleasure for any 
prosy tasks or duties; a weariness of flesh and spirit, 
unfitting for that earnest effort in which culture lies. 
The interesting library-book in the pupil’s desk is a 
constant-and oft-overcoming temptation to deceit and 
sly maneuvering. Its stolen draughts are much sweeter 
than can be drawn from the dry text-book. 


Even if all is legitimate, much reading means hasty 
reading, much forgetting. The habit of mental diges- 
tion is destroyed, and the power of mastering difficulties 
and retaining conquests is lost. Parents and teachers 
ought to direct the kind, limit the amount, and decide 
the manner of this reading by pupils. It would be well 
for teachers of older pupils to spend a little time each 
week in finding out what books have been read by their 
pupils, and what has been the result of this reading. 
Pupils should be called upon to give some account of 
their reading. An oral or written review of a book is 
not only an excellent language-lesson, but a powerful 
stimulant to thoughtful reading. Several books might 
be mentioned by the teacher from which the pupil might 
select one for a review. In this way, while giving les- 
sons in language, many valuable books could be intro- 
duced to the pupils. Much of the best and most skillful 
teaching is indirect. It is worse than useless to con- 
demn certain books by name as unfit to be read. 
Children will then be sure to hunt for them. Index 
expurgatorius means, in English, list of books to 
be read. 

Reference-Books.—These constitute a class by them- 
selves, and their use requires a training, and develops 
habits and characteristics of thought quite different 
from those induced by other books. To gain the power 
and acquire the taste for the use of books of reference 
is, of itself, no mean part of an education. It conduces 
greatly to accuracy of knowledge and the habit of 
thoroughness of investigation. It begets intellectual 
strength and honesty, leads to confidence and ready use 
of knowledge, and gives finish and firmness to mental 
action. The tendency of the times is and must be to 
increase the importance and add to the number of this 
class of literature. . 

We ought, in our schoolg, #0 teach how to use refer- 
ence-books. Next to having knowledge, the most 
valuable thing is knowing where and how to obtain it. 
We should have in all our school-buildings in which 
grammar-grade pupils are congregated small, well- 
selected reference libraries, readily accessible, and in 
constant use. These libraries would add materially to 
the ease with which school-work would be done, to its 
interest and to its value. From its very nature, such 
use of books to be valuable must be convenient. The 
moment of excited curiosity must be seized or the im- 
pulse is lost. It does not seem to pay to hold a purpos¢ 
in the mind for a day or two, and then spend two or 
three hours to get the opportunity for five minutes’ use 
of a book. To this nucleus of reference-books should be 
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added such works as will be of special and constant 
service to the teachers in their work. 

The use of the Library might be made a means of 
adjustment of the course of study to the various capaci- 
ties of the pupils, the more capable being encouraged to 
do collateral work in reading, while the less endowed 
restrict their steps to the narrower limits of the 


curriculum. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


BY MRS. ADDIE A. KNIGHT. 


« Who is Disraeli?” asked a boy, the other day, as I 
was comparing England’s prime-minister to some char- 
acter in the classic before me. 

“He's prime minister of England now,” said an- 
other. “ He’s very bright, but he’s on the wrong side 
of politics, is’nt he ? and Gladstone has the right of it, 
has’nt he ?” 

Here was the record of a life-time, seen by another’s 
eyes. How true it is that, 

‘Time at last sets all things even,”’ 


and Lord Beaconsfield’s hollow, brilliant career is even 
now measured by the new generation. He is the son 
of the author of the Amenities of Literature, a cul- 
tured, quiet Jew, who spent his life in the shadows of 
the great libraries. 

B. Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, was born in London, 
December, 1805, and next month completes his 74th 


year. I have seen a print of 1830, of a smart young) 


dandy, with a tasseled cane, fancy ruffles and slippers, 
and a love-lock carefully arranged upon his forehead. 
The background is a room furnished by the latest Paris 
whim, and one would dismiss the picture like elegantly- 
curled and draped portraits of medizval men of fashion, 
if the face had not a deal of homely strength. There is 
deceit, too, in it, and low aims; but what this person 
minds to do, he will compass. Disraeli could not have 
introduced himself to the world more fitly than by this 
Beau Brummelism he chose to assume at twenty-five. 
He has always been first-cousin to Worth, in another 
sphere. Perhaps George IV. was his first model. He 
realized the importance of dress, at any rate, in impress- 
ing the multitude, and under the fancy-silk vest beat 
as proud and turbulent a heart as any of this century. 


This fine young gentleman had not much position 
outside literary ranks; but possessed as burning a de- 
sire for a place with the nobility as Sir Walter Scott, 
and he was not troubled with the scruples of the owner 
of Abbotsford. The aristocracy was made astudy, and 
its weaknesses built upon, aud from then to now Dis- 
raeli has climbed straight to the highest circle of Eng- 
land. At 21, when Byron had been but four years in 
his grave, when Carlyle was beginning to write, and 
Bulwer was getting his first novel ready for the press, 
Disraeli published Vivian Grey, and four years later, 
The Young Duke. Both books are insipid and value- 
less; he was not equal to a strong plot like Miss Por- 
ter, nor a play of character like Miss Austin; both are 
only adorations of the titled world, with a light lacquer 
of criticism. He was a very sincere tuft-hunter, and 
details all the particulars of noble lives in the city and 
country with a loving care which recalls the cooper in 
the Bride of Lammermoor, who looked with respect at 
his right hand, which had just been shaken by a duke 
anda lord. He touched the right vein; the aristoc- 
tacy discovered its Boswell, and made him the fashion ; 
and if really literary people looked over his books with 
‘musement, he could quote the proverb, “They laugh 
best who laugh last.” For this keen young man in- 
tended to succeed. é 

Disraeli commenced his political life as a radical, and 
vas an unsuccessful candidate for Parliament in 1831. 
Having become a Tory candidate, he was again de- 
feated in 1835; but his political convictions were like 
Joseph’s coat, and he was returned by the conservatives 


of Maidstone in 1837. His maiden speech was mod- 
eled on Pitt’s famous ‘and fierce attack in 1736, but 
with other results. It was merely laughed at, and the 
silenced young orator stopped with, “I shall sit down 
now, but the time will come when you will hear me.” 
In 1839 he married the rich widow of Wyndham Lewis. 
In 1844 Coningsby, or ‘the New Generation, was pub- 
lished, a political novel, which showed his years of re- 
tirement had been study-time. It was very successful, 
and is an invaluable picture of its era. “ Sidonia,” its 
best character, is an abstraction, to be sure, but a bril- 
liant mouth-piece. The book is the exponent of a new 
party, — the party of Young England, — which the 
striking story fairly organized. After all, “ Harry Con- 
ingsby ” is no statesman; he winks at dole-giving, and 
has medieval ideas. He is not quite a Tory, yet no 
Whig, and believes in closing up the ranks of the coun- 
try gentlemen, and forming a government of enlight- 
ened caste. Such was Disraeli’s splendid dream when 
he became the leader of the “ Young England” party. 
It was alluring. Very likely Lord North, a hundred 
years ago, had as good plans. But he discovered, and 
so has Disraeli, that one is obliged to take ‘a strange 
cargo for such a voyage, and depend upon other pilots 
than could be wished. 

On a memorable day in 1846, Sir Robert Peel rose 
in Parliament, and honestly confessed his alteration of 
opinion about the corn laws. He had observed, he said 
(1) that wages do not vary with the price of food, and 
that with high prices you do not necessarily have high 
wages; (2) that employment, high prices, and abund- 
ance contribute directly to the diminution of crime; 
(3) that by the gradual removal of protection, industry 
has been promoted, crime has been diminished, and mo- 
rality improved. He was followed by Disraeli; who, 
expressing the passion of the protectionist country- 
gentlemen, violently assailed him. 

At 47 Disraeli came into government with Lord 
Derby’s first ministry, and fifteen years later appeared 
again with his chief, and planned the Reform Bill of 
1857, which pleased nobody, and broke up the Tory ad- 
ministration. It gave the franchise to a number of dif- 
ferent classes without putting it on any broad or com- 
prehensive basis. But Disraeli could be taught by 
defeat. He studied the weak points of his party, and 
weaned them from their most flagrant errors. “He 
has taught them,” said the London Times, “to profess, 
and probably to feel a sympathy with the great body of 
their countrymen.” With his usual dexterity he op- 
posed Gladstone’s Reform Bill of 1866; and when, in 
consequence, the liberal government resigned, and Derby 
and himself came again to the front, he made a surpris- 
ing change of base, and forthwith supported a much more 
radical bill than that he had just opposed. In March, 
1867, he expounded his measure. The proposed fran- 
chise was founded on rating, and not on rental. The 
franchise in boroughs was given to all householders 
paying rates; in counties it was given to occupiers of 
property rated at £15 a year. Besides this, the fran- 
chise was given to all men of a certain education, or 
who had saved a certain sum of money. In some cases 
voters were allowed a double vote by possessing a double 
qualification. Liberal as it was, it was passed by a con- 
servative ministry, and Lord Derby described it as a 
leap in the dark. 

At 63, on the 25th of February, 1868, Disraeli became 
premier of England; but he was at once opposed by 
one of Gladstone’s measures, defeated, and it was sup- 
posed he would resign. But, after visiting the queen 
at Usborne, he and his colleagues made the simple state- 
ment to the country that they would neither resign nor 
dissolve Parliament. This was a most unusual position, 
but the liberal party gained a decisive victory in the 
autumn elections, and the Tory ministry was obliged to 
resign in December, 1868. What a distance between 
Coningsby and Lothair, the fruit of this enforced leis- 


ture! The old admiration of the aristocracy is in it, 


but where are “Harry Coningsby’s” bright ideas and 


aspirations? It is said we are permitted to grow like 
our own ideals. If so, it is Disraeli’s punishment. The 
book is full of intrigue and finesse, and elaborate worship 
of parks and jewels and clothes and titles. 

In 1874, Disraeli, now Lord Beaconsfield, became 
again premier, and for five years has guided the coun- 
sels of England. Probably no one in this century has 
so much tact. He manages the court perfectly, and 
has flattered the queen into becoming a Tory in her old 
age. With characteristic delicacy he desired the title, 
offered some years since, to be given to his wife, and 
has only assumed it since her death. But government 
has another side than court-life, and in this he has been 
found wanting. When the Bulgarian atrocities stirred 
Europe, he held England jealously back, and declared 
the matter was a pretended affair for political capital. 
All through the Eastern War he played on the preju- 
dices of his countrymen as on so many keys, and reached 
the summit of his ambition in the flimsy Treaty of Ber- 
lin, from which he returned with a theatrical éclat 
doubtless gratifying. He is responsible for the doubt- 
ful wars of Afghanistan and Africa, undertaken to “ rec- 
tify frontiers,” and establish “ideal boundaries,” and 
to generally signalize his administration by an attempted 
return to the days of Clive and Warren Hastings. He 
has lived so much among the people of long descents 
that he forgets he is in the nineteenth century. And 
now he is keeping up his prestige by constant and forced 
praise of his Treaty, and by his hold upon certain traits 
of the English. His present portrait is a contrast to 
the fashionable young man of 1825. The lock is still 
on the forehead, but the face has been drilled to hide its 
emotions, and the eyes are dull. One wonders if, after all, 
it is so agreeable a port, and if he did not lose much 
at sea. 


VARIETIES. 


— Some girls were asked by one of our inspectors of schools, 
at a school examination, whether they knew what was the 
meaning of the word scandal. One little girl stepped vigorously 
forward, and throwing her hand up in that semaphore fashion 
by which children indicate the possession of knowledge, at- 
tracted the notice of the inspector. He desired her to answer 
the question, upon which she uttered these memorable words: 
**Nobody does nothing, and everybody goes on telling of it 
everywhere.’’—Helps’ Conversation. 

— Humanity looks upward 
Its features all aglow, 
While its heart is wildly beating, 
And its soul in deepest throe 
Waits for the new day’s dawning, 
When all the Lord shall know. 
— James C. Jackson: 

— The St. Louis Globe-Democrat reports that six out of 
eight Kansas schoolima’ams couldn’t spell ‘lucrative’ right. 
Very likely. In the vocabulary of the schoolma’ams of the 
United States there is no such word as lucrative. — Albany 
Journal. 

— John Harvard, the founder of Harvard College, was an 
Englishman, concerning whom very little is known beyond the 
fact that he died near Boston in September, 1638, leaving 
by his will £700 to found a college. A reward was once vainly 
offered of $100 a line for five lines of authentic information 
about him. A monument was raised to his memory, in the 
Charlestown burial-ground, two centuries after his death, and 
Edward Everett made an address on the occasion. 


— A class of little “‘ primary”’ children were busily engaged 
in their reading-lessons; they read in order, something like the 
following: ‘‘The hat is in the box.’’ ‘The man is in the 
box.’”’ ‘*The rat is in the box.’’ ‘‘The cat is in the box.” 
When suddenly up came a little chubby hand, the signal for 
permission to speak. ‘* Well, what is it, Mattie?” said the 
teacher. ‘‘I should fink ’e box ’ood be full after a while,”’ re- 
plied the little philosopher. 

— Mr. Hullah has been studying the subject of the musical 
instruction given in elementary schools on the Continent, and 
reports to the British Education Department that these schools 
present three striking points of difference from those of Great 
Britain: First, the scholars remain longer in, and are more 
regular in their attendance on them, than in England; second, 
the amount of teaching-force brought to bear upon them is 
greater: third, more power of attention and more eagerness to 
learn are generally exhibited by Continental than by English 
children. He believes, however, that the so-called “ natural ’’ 
musical power of the English people is equal to that of the 
German, or that of any other people. If the greater musical 
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fecundity of the German nation be adduced as evidence to the 
contrary, it must be borne in mind that this fecundity is of 
recent growth, and may in its turn prove to be but temporary. 

— Smythe was telling some friends about a wonderful par- 
rot. ‘* Why,” said he, “that parrot cries ‘Stop thief!’ so nat- 
urally that every time I hear it I stop. Now what are you all 
laughing about ?”’ 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFLICT IN FRANCE. 


SUMMARY OF THE BILL BEFORE THE SENATE. 

Perhaps the greatest contest which has agitated Republican 
France is, as I write, raging in her Senate Chamber. Happily 
it is a war of words, a conflict of opinion, and not a strife of 
bullets. In her efforts to rid herself of the incubus of ecclesi- 
astical despotism she is endangering her own liberties. The 
battle is fought in the name of the “ higher education,’”’ while 
it involves the more significant facts hinted at above. The 
provisions of this bill, over which this controversy rages, may, 
so far as passed, be summarized as follows: 

1. The mixed jury is, and remains suppressed, so that every 
examination for a diploma must, hereafter, take place before 
State faculties. 2. In these faculties instruction will be grat- 
uitous, — all payment for inscription and examination being 
unnecessary. More than a million francs a year France thus 
presents to the pupils of her higher schools. The law of 1875 
required schools to organize on a grand scale, with a complete 
curriculum of study after the manner of the university, and 
closed smal! institutions; while the third provision of this bill 
admits the agency of isolated courses on a simple declaration, 
with as much facility as if they were complete universities, the 
only requirement being that their courses are acceptable to the 
State. Our fourth generalization is that schools of superior 
instruction, founded by private persons, or by companies, may 
still take the title of full faculties, but no longer that of uni- 
versities. In this are included, notably, all Catholic schools 
which have hitherto used the title of “ university.’”’ They re- 
tain the name of “‘faculty,’’ however, but are, with others, 
subject to certain inscriptions regulating attendance, in order 
that a high standard of teaching may be guaranteed. 

Degrees may be considered of a two-fold character. If they 
are merely to show that a pupil has satisfied his examiners with 
reference to the studies followed, they might be conferred by 
the Catholic faculties; but as they are intended to give the 
holder certain rights, opening to him public offices in the liberal 
professions, the State claims the exclusive right of conferring 
them, and by her examinations being able to judge of the natural 
or acquired ability of the candidate, and the character of the 
learning he brings to her service. 

A VITAL CLAUSE. 

The clause in this bill, now under most exciting discussion, 
reads as follows: ‘‘ No one shall be permitted to conduct any 
educational establishment, public or private, nor to give instruc- 
tion therein, if he belong to a non-authorized religious body.”’ 
On this ground the friends and enemies of the order of Jesuits 
have met in fierce conflict. It is true that this, nor any other 
non-authorized confraternity is mentioned here; but while all 
are alike included, it is most evidently a severe home-thrust at 
this somewhat notorious society. Should the bill pass as it is 
now reported, it will result in the closing of nearly fifty of the 
best schools of France, now under the direction of these men. 

French parents who wish their children educated according 
to the principles of the Jesuitical order will, in this case, be 
obliged to send them to foreign centers, or resort to private tu- 
tors. There are yet many families in France who would lament 
the subversion of their confraternity, and would, no doubt, 
deprive themselves of much they now enjoy to give their chil- 
dren the benefit of their instruction. The fact is that, next to 
government schools, those presided over by the Jesuit fathers 
have furnished the best instruction in France, their graduates 
never failing of admission to the highest, for which they have 
made preparation. 

These considerations cause a sharp, and about equal division 
in the Senate, and possibly among the people themselves, who 
are fast learning to appreciate thorough instruction. 

** Since the terrible disasters of 1870 and 1871 France has, on 
reflection,’’ says one of her senators, ‘“‘ come to the conclusion 
that one of the chief evils from which she has suffered is trace- 
able to education, and it is necessary to apply the remedy.” 
But the remedy for her is dangerous; for being already in- 
trenched, and by the present generation, at least, recognized 
as part of the commonwealth, legislation becomes difficult, 
and a wholesale uprooting disasttous. Citizenship is con- 
founded with the privilege of teaching, and in acountry where 
the State assumes control both of education and religion, this 
should not be the case. nn 

THE REPUBLIC VS. JESUITISM. 

The question seems to be, legislating against a class. Of 
course government cannot recognize their teaching any more 
than the U. 8. Government can morally recognize that of the 


ing war on the republic; it condemns universal suffrage, the 
sovereignity of the people, and civil marriage. It has been as- 
sociated with every movement against the Republic since its 
foundation, and has an organized net-work of committees 
throughout the country. Since 1790 France has hysterically 
expelled and harbored this brotherhood. The edicts of the 
last century have not been revoked, but during the Empire 
a more lenient spirit prevailed, and by the constitution of 1848 
they were virtually disencumbered, as that document com- 
mended to all citizens the liberty of associations and teaching. 
But under a new régime,—a régime hateful to this brotherhood, 
—active and decided measures are necessary. The Govern- 
ment cannot shut its eyes to organized hostility, and weaken 
itself by permitting it to advocate its revolutionary doctrines in 
the highest of the nation’s schools. 

Republicanism is aware of the impossibility of a dual gov- 
ernment,—one in Paris, the other at Rome,—either the State, 
or Jesuitism. If the people and their leaders decide in favor of 
the latter, then all government by themselves and for them- 
selves must end. They cannot co-exist. The cry which is 
raised here may soon be wafted across the Atlantic, and awaken 
those who dream of the ultimate happy union of fire and water 
on that soil. Men are found who declaim loudly for liberty,— 
not in a practical sense, but for all ranks and classes, — for a 
nation. The spectre of liberty run mad seems to be their 
ignis fatuus, for they claim for all lawlessness the protection 
of law; and for the prodigal going out the fatted calf, rather 
than for the prodigal returned. Thereis a high sound to some 
of these words, but in defending this peculiar society the fact 
seems intentionally overlooked or ignored that it occupies an 
anomalous position; for according to the necessity of their 
cause, they sometimes proclaim themselves, and at others are 
disguised; evading laws if inimical to them, and holding com- 
mon intent neither with the State nor the regular clergy. 

A religious confraternity which declines to submit its stat- 
utes, or those under which its schools are organized, to the in- 
spection of the government whose protection it claims, — how, 
can it claim protection where it has thus failed to respect ? 
Has it not already abdicated its freedom,—in every nation,— 
by bowing to the authority of a foreign chief, whose sov- 
ereignty alone claims its obedience ? With no allegiance to 
local government, with no allegiance to church, under a gov- 
ernment where State and church are one, what peculiar spirit 
of liberty is demanded in order that these men may teach the 
utter overthrow of established principles and tear down the 
fabric of free institutions ? 

There are yet more debates to be heard on this question be- 
fore it is ended; some of them will be in continuation of the 
present bill, others in which Americans will be more directly 
interested. In my next letter I will be able to tell you more 
of the results here. 


Paris, March, 1880. F, H. A. 


SCIENCE. 


— Most professors and teachers have felt the want of good 
drawings to illustrate their lectures, and how much they re- 
quire some simple and cheap methods of preparing lantern- 
slides which should answer this purpose. Enlarged drawings 
fail in matters of detail, unless extravagant labor is expended 
and considerable skill employed; and then again, the light of 
an ordinary lecture-hall is not sufficient to enable the most 
distant of the audience to clearly see them; and it is only by 
means of a lantern and transparencies that really useful illus- 
trations can be given. But here, again, the difficulty is to pre- 
pare them accurately and inexpensively. Photography can- 
not be employed in all cases; and even where it can, it involves 
more time and labor than many can afford to give for every pa- 
per they read, or lecture given. Drawing and painting on glass 
by the usual method is an art which it takes years to thoroughly 
learn, and to employ one who is a master of it is an expensive 
matter. Now all these difficulties may be overcome by a very 
simple method I shall describe, for which I am indebted to the 
Rev. W. H. Dollinger, of the Royal Society of England. Sup- 
pose you have in some books engravings suitable to illustrate 
your lecture; you then obtain some glass, ground as fine as 
possible; place your glass upon the picture; as it will be seen 
through, it may be well and accurately traced; or if you are 
doing original work, place a piece of white paper under your 
glass, and proceed to sketch. For delicately-shaded drawing 
and outlines I use H H H H and H HH pencils, and for deep 
shadows, HB. By a very delicate employment of the pencil, 
shadows can be produced softer than that secured in lithog- 
raphy. If it be necessary to add color, it can be placed cleanly 
and carefully over the shading; thus one layer of color will 
suffice. 

Now, although we have a perfect drawing of the object, with 
all the details accurately given, it is not a transparency. But 
we can easily make it one. Take some good clear Canada 
Balsam and thin it with benzine to the consistency of cream, 
and simply float it over the ground surface of the glass; pour 
off until the drops come very sluggishly, then reverse the glass 


Mormons. This society has waged for eight years unabat- 


and repeat process; when the flow reaches the middle, reverse 
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again; in fact, move it in several directions to get the balsam 
level. With a little practice this may be done so well that the 
ground surface shall not be distinguishable from the reverse 
smooth side. We have now a perfect transparency. All that 
remains to be done is to keep the slide twenty-four hours ty 
harden, the glass being level; then add another square of glass 
the same size, and fasten together with gummed paper, having 
first placed pieces of cards at the corners to prevent contact, 
and you will find you have made an admirable lantern trans- 


parency in a very short time and with little trouble. In this 
manner the drawings of other observers can be copied for use, 
and a a collection easily secured. Several eminent scien- 
tific men have recently, in Europe, given their testimony to 
the value of this process. J. M. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


AMONG THE ROCKS. — NO. II. 


Here we are again at the quarries, and all ready for work. 
Let us first secure a good specimen of the common granite. 
We can find pieces enough among the debris of the quarries, 
but it is better to take clean, freshly-broken specimens. Not 
every beginner knows how to break rocks for geological speci- 
mens. I once saw a class of students, at the Bolton lime 
quarries, trying to break up a large piece of scapolite rock, to 
divide among themselves. The stout fellows had beaten it 
with hammers and heavy sledges till it was bruised all over, 
and nearly as round as a cannon ball; but they could not 
split it, nor get any pieces larger than a chestnut off from it. 

Pretty soon the professor came along and showed them how 
skill, as well as force, may be applied in breaking stones. He 
placed the rock on a large boulder, turned it about till he 
found a projecting part where he could apply the hammer; 
then holding the rock firmly in place with his left hand, a few 
vigorous blows detached a good-sized piece; this left a better 
chance to chip off another one, and soon the whole was broken 
into well-shaped specimens. 

For cabinet-specimens of rocks, we.do not want mere shape- 
less, angular pieces; they should be thin, and trimmed toa 
uniform, rectangular shape. Three inches by four is a good 
size and shape for rock specimens. Now see if you can get 
such pieces from the large masses lying here. With your 
larger hammers strike- heavy blows an inch or two from the 
square edge of the blocks. You see that thin chips are thrown 
off, and some of them are large enough for specimens. Now, 
holding a piece in your hand by the thick edge, you can, with 
your little trimming-hammer, bring it into the proper shape. 

Do you see that broad band of lighter-colored rock on the 
other side of the quarry? Let us go and see what it is made 
of. The workmen tell us that it is a “‘ salt-seam,’”’ and that a 
great deal of granite is spoiled by these seams or veins of 
lighter-colored rock. See the great piles of rocks that have 
been thrown aside as rubbish: because they contain these 
veins. Here is our harvest-ground, among the stones that the 
builders reject. Looking closely now at the structure of the 
vein, we see that the sides next to the fine granite are made up 
mostly of white or cream-colored masses, while the center of 
the vein is filled by a hard, glassy-looking mineral, of a smoky- 
gray color. Here and there, penetrating both the other kinds, 
we find a softer substance, of a dark, smoky tint, which we 
can easily split off in thin, elastic layers. In these large 
pieces you can easily see that this is just like the transparent 
plates used in the door of our parlor-stoves. 

Now find amongst the rock broken from the vein some good- 
sized pieces which contain each of these kinds, and we will com- 
pare them with the pieces of granite that we collected on the other 
side of the quarry. We find that the dark-colored grains in the 
fine granite are just like the pieces from the vein which split so 
easily into very thin, elastic, transparent layers. These little 
scales, and the plates in the larger specimen, belong to the 
species mica, which is one of the three mineral substances 
that form common granite. Now in the large piece from the 
vein, you can plainly see that, besides the mica, there are two 
other kinds of rock, or mineral. One of these, the lighter- 
colored, shows, where it is broken, some smooth faces, which 
reflect a peculiar, pearly light when held in the proper posi- 
tion. This is feldspar, another ingredient of granite. 

Looking closely at the other kind, we see that it has a lustre 
like glass, but it shows, where it is broken, no smooth-plane 
surfaces, like the feldspar. It is also of different color, and 
somewhat more transparent. This is quartz, the third con- 
stituent of common granite. In the piece of fine granite it is 
more difficult to distinguish the fine grains of quartz from the 
feldspar; but looking very closely, and turning the rock into 
different positions, the eye will soon catch the peculiar pearly 
reflection that shows the cleavage-planes of the feldspar. Per- 
haps this compound-word needs explanation. Some species 
of minerals can easily be broken so as to show one or more 
smooth plane-surfaces. These are said to have a cleavage. 
The mica that we have here has an easy cleavage in one di- 
reetion, by which we can split it into very thin layers. The 
pieces of feldspar can be broken so as to show two smooth sur- 


faces, nearly at right angles to each other; hence it is said to 
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have a cleavage in two directions. The quartz has no regular 
cleavage, but when broken shows irregular-curved, or rough 
surfaces of fracture. 

The terms cleavage and fracture are applied both to the proc- 
esses of splitting and breaking rocks and minerals, and to the 
results of these processes as shown by the appearance of the 
divided party. 

We have seen now that the rock of the veins is composed of 
the same materials as the common granite of the quarries, but 
the different kinds are in larger pieces, so that we can more 
easily examine them and study their properties. Now the 
veins in this hill are all of this kind: they are veins of segre- 
gation. After the granite was formed, and probably before it 
was completely cooled and hardened, great cracks and fissures 
were formed in it; and then the heated water, which still sat- 
urated the surrounding rock, oozed into the fissures, bringing 
with it the rock-material in solution, which was,:after a while, 
deposited in crystals and solid masses, till the whole vein was 
filled up. 

It seems strange to hear of water dissolving these hard rock- 
materials; but it is now well knownjto geologists that water at 
great depths in the earth is intensely hot, — much hotter than 
boiling water at the surface, — and that in this condition it 
can dissolve the common rocks and minerals. When it comes 
to the surface and cools, it deposits these dissolved materials, 
just as a hot solution of alum will form crystals when it cools. 
The quartz, — the hardest part of the granite-rock, — is easi- 
est dissolved in intensely-heated water. The water of nearly 
all hot springs and geysers brings up quartz in solution, and 
deposits it in a solid form as it flows out. 

If there was anything besides common rock-material dis- 
solved in the water which filled these veins, we may find traces 
of it. Let us examine all the veins carefully. Perhaps we 
shall find some rare crystals. A. 8S. BURBANK. 


THE LOOKER- ON. 


— The attempt to introduce Lohemian into the public 
schools of Chicago was a failure. At the late meeting of the 
Board an attempt was made to introduce Gaelic, or Celtic, as 
the petitioners ignorantly called it. The — was greeted 
with derisive laughter. The committee will try again. Better 
luck next time. 

—A short temperance lecture: 

** Remove not the stopple; 
If you tipple, you’ll topple.’’ 

— A distressed teacherin England, asks the London School- 
master what he can do with ‘‘a very tall youth, sixteen years 
of age”? who spells which w-t-y-s-h-y. Why, send him to 
America to join a spelling-reform society, of course, 

— The State Board of Education of Lllinois, has provided 
for a special term of the State Normal University, to continue 
from August 2 to 26, inelusive. Its intention is to give oppor- 
tunity to teachers of experience to pursue some of the higher 
aud more strictly professional studies that they should know. 
It is not its purpose to give a chance to inexperienced candi- 
dates to cram for an examination before a county seperintend- 
ent. ‘This may be all very well; but could not those teachers 
of experience study the same higher branches as a recreation 
rather than in the manner of a class of striplings? There is 
pleasurable excitement, but there is also'worry, in the competi- 
tion and clashing of class-exercises. It is barely possible that 
this professional zeal may be overdone, and the over-taxed and 
over-stimulated army of teachers may exclaim with one voice, 
“0, give us arest!’ Itis not appreciated by educators gen- 
erally that a great deal may be done out of school, that much 
useful information and a fair degree of education may be ac- 
quired by changing from teaching and book-cramming for a 
Season to some secular employment. As vacation-pastime for 
teachers, your ‘“‘ Looker-on”’ would not recommend going to 
school, but going on the farm to: do boy’s work at least. The 
chief value of teachers’ gatherings is in their social character; 
those who perform in them are delighted and edified, and 
those who listen may quietly submit to being bored; but it is 
asking too much of them to allow themselves to be instructed, 
or compelled to study. Give your “ Looker-on’”’ trips and 
traps, guns and game, roving and and wrestling, rides and 
riddles, ranches and run-aways, Monsieur JoURNAL, but none 
of the grievous gammon of a summerinstitute. And you may 
venture your veracity and sagacity against the predictions of a 
Weather-prophet, that the pupils of a teacher who spends his 
oanmae like a butterfly or a ‘‘ gay sunflower” will be better 
of at the end of a year than those of a moiling, toiling, mew- 

4g, puling book-worm, who spends his vacation in a summer 


ustitute. The time to study is when one is at school, and 
during the remainder of his life,—in winter. : 


~ The following is the new scheme of salaries for masters in 


~ the London Board Schools: In schools of 200 accommodation 


P- less, £1 for each school-place; in those from 201 to 400, 
pp With an addition of 10s. for each school-place over 200; 
ping from 401 to 800, £300, with 5s. for each school-place 
wae in those with accommodations for over 800, £400, 
2s. 6d. for each school-place over 800. In this scheme 
"mistresses receive three-fourths as much as head-mas- 


ters. If this were the scheme in the United States, what 
princely salaries some of the principals would be receiving! 
There is aschool within the observation of your ‘* Looker-on,”’ 
managed by a man that would not be so weak if he were a 
little stronger. It numbers 1,800 pupils. Roughly translated 
into federal money, his salary, according to the London 
scheme, would be $2,000 for his 800 pupils, and a thousand 
half-crowns, — £125, — ($625) for his thousand extras; in all, 
$2,625. It should be borne in mind, too, that the purchasing- 
power of money there is greater than in the United States. 


Why this is so, your ‘‘ Looker-on”’ can not exactly say; but it 
is a fact that a half-crown goes further than a dollar does here. 
[tis not exaggerating to say that you can get eight-fifths of 
satisfaction out of five-eighths as much money. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
cespondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

No. 46. Why was the School (in Boston, Mass.) for the 
Deaf, called the Horace Mann School ? 

Ans.—In one of his Annual Reports (1843), as Secretary of 
the Mass. Board of Education, Mr. Mann described the Ger- 
man method of teaching articulation to the deaf, and urged its 
adoption in this country. In the language of Dr. Howe, when 
addressing a committee of the State Legislature upon the im- 
portance of providing this method of instruction for its deaf 
wards, ‘‘ it took twenty years for this suggestion of Mr. Mann 
to bear fruit’’; but its importance is now universally admitted, 
and it seems eminently fitting to associate with this school, 
sustained in part by State funds, the name which it now bears; 
since it is included in the public-school system of the State of 
Massachusetts, for the improvement of which Mr. Mann la- 
bored so earnestly, and is organized with reference to a system 
of instruction, the benefits of which he made known to this 
community. 


“MANY A LITTLE MAKES A MICKLE,”’ 

No. 48. A correspondent asks for the authorship of the 
saying, ‘‘Many a mickle makes a muckle.”’ In answer, I 
would say the author ought never to be known, for the sen- 
tence as given is pure nonsense, because both the words mickle 
and muckle mean the same thing; viz., large (adj.), much (sub- 
stantive), They are variations occurring in the dialects of the 
north of England and Scotland. The proverb should read as 
I have given it at the head. Its meaning is then plain, and 
the rhyme, though imperfect, is easily seen. There is no 
knowing who first formulated these words. The thought oc- 
curs in the Greek of Hesiod. In Latin it is expressed thus: 
‘* Adde parum parvo magnus acervus erit.’””, The French have 
more than one form for it. One is, — *‘ De petit vient on au 
grand.’”’ (From the little, one comes to the great.) All na- 
tions have it. Other forms of it in English and Scotch are,— 

‘* Mony sma’s mak a great, 
Many littles make a mickle, 
Little strokes fell great oaks.’’ 
And the words of several are included in the verse of the Sun- 
day-school hymn,— 
‘* Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land.”’ 

It is useless to search for the author of most proverbs, for it 
is generally true that they are the ‘‘ wisdom of many and the 
wit of one.”’ Ropert Hay. 

Cherokee, Kansas, 1880. 


QUERIES. 


51. What’s wrong, if anything, for instance, in the num- 
ber of terms, in the following example ? The extremes of a 
geometrical series are 2 and 3744, and the difference of the 
first and second term is to the difference of the third and 
fourth as 1 to 9. Required the sum of the series. Ans, 5615. 
(Robinson’s Elemen. Algebra, p. 308, Ex. 110.) B. 


52. Is “I havn’t but fifteen ”’ incorrect, or is it equivalent 
to two negatives ? . G. 


54. (1) Which is the correct expression, ‘‘ Twenty seventh 
page,” ‘Page twenty-seventh,” or ‘Page twenty-seven ? 
(2) Is it in good taste to use the word ‘ verse ’ when speaking 
of a division in a selection of prose? (3) Please parse way in 
the sentence, ‘‘ Which way did she go ?” 


54. (1) Who was Zeucippus ? or rather where can we find 
an account of him, other than that he was a Greek astronomer ; 
as such we believe he was? (2) What were the dimensions of 
the temple of Baal, which was erected at Samaria? Where 
can a description be found ? 


wz The New-England Bureau’ of Education, 16 Hawley 
St., Boston, furnishes teachers for schools and schools for 


teachers. F. B. Snow, Manager. 


TO FIND THE MOON’S AGE BY THE METEORIC, OR 
LUNAR CYCLE. 


The epact is the moon’s age reckoned from the change at 
the beginning of the year ; a lunar year contains 354 days, or 
11 days less than asolar year; hence, should the solar and 
lunar years begin together, and consequently the epact 0,— 
which is the case in 1881,—the next year, 1882, the epact will 
be 11, and the next 22, and the next 3, and so on through the 
cycle of 19 years, after which the epact will again return in the 
same successive order; hence divide the year of the Christian 
era by 19, multiply the remainder by 11, the product is the 
epact. If the product exceed 30 divide it by 30, and the re- 
mainder will be the epact; thus, in the year 1899, on the first 
day of the year, the moon will be 18 days old, the same as it 


was the present year; or to go back 19 years, on the first day 
of January, 1861, the moon was 18 days old from her last 
change, etc. ALBERT LiTcH, 
Cambridge, Mass., March, 1880. 


MISS HENDRICK’S “QUESTIONS ON LITERATURE.” 


Permit me to call the attention of your readers to a useful 
and valuable little book just published. It is called Questions 
in English and American Literature, prepared for class-drill 
and private study, by Mary F. Hendrick, teacher of English 
literature in the State Normal School, Cortland, N. ¥Y. The 
questions embrace the leading points in the history of our lit- 
erature, from early Saxon times down to the present day, in- 
cluding both English and American authors. The questions 
are keen, pithy, and to the point. The book is printed only 
on one side of the page, leaving the other blank for notes, ete. 


It is a smal! book of only about eighty pages, and sells for 35 
cents, yet must prove of invaluable help to the busy teacher in 
preparing examination and review questions. A. F. B 
Providence, R. I., April, 1880. 


THE NEW SPELLING. 


I am decidedly pleased with the speling in the New-England 
Department. I think no one can reasonably object to discard- 
ing silent letters. I would be better pleased if some bold mil- 
ionare would set the fashion of a purely fonetik styl ov spelin. 
I am over sixty years old, hav bin techiy ol my lif, but I am 
not fosil in materz ov edukashun by eni menz. Why should 
we perpetuate the old styl ov dres for our thdts eni more than 
the old styl ov dres for our bodies, knee-breeches and all. Why 
compel nine-tenths ov school-children to spend half their school 


days in trying to learn what marks our fathers made rather 

than the thoughts they pened ? Pardon my underscoring; done 

in haste; you could hav seen the points just as wel without it. 
J. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Tuk JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


DECAPITATED RHYMES, 

1. He said to Sam, ‘‘ Pass me that $ 

It may be I can get this ; 

I'll try it, sure’s my name is ———.,”’ 
2. He wielded it with all his —— 

But tried in vain the thing to 

He worked so hard it made him 
3. His mother ’gan to loudly ‘ 

She cried, ‘‘ I’m sure you’ve taken 

Who’ll care for you, now I am 
4, They got him home, into a . 

Soon he began to tear his 

And wildly cried, ‘‘ Give me more 
5. Their hearts with grief began to 

But the doctor said, ‘‘ Oh, he’ll get ——— 

If for weeks he does not walk an ———.,”’ 
6. He managed soon their care to 
- Went to the kitchen in the ‘ 

And got him something nice to ———. 

SIMPLE Simon. 


SHAKESPEAREAN JUMBLE, 


Joy’s done doing things; are lies won in the soul ? 
FEsTUvs. 


?”? 


ANAGRAMS. 
(Branches of Study.) 
1. I chart time. 2. Not my oars. 3. Pray, Oh! egg. 
A STUDENT. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 1. 


SCATTERED SHAKESPEAREANISM. —O, what a fall was 
there, my countrymen!—Julius Cesar, Act III., Scene 2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—Peter Cooper. 

PHONETIC CHARADE.—Anarchy. 


— Answers have been received during the week as below 
noted: Oliver P Steves, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., 
Historical Enigma of March 18, and Kiterary Enigma of 
March 25. Oscar F. Adams, Lancaster, Pa., Literary Enigma 
March 25_ RB. A. Pallard, Ludlow, Vt., Literary Enigma, an 
Transposition, March 25. ‘‘ New Brighton, Penn.,”? Enigma, 
Enigmatic Rivers, and Transposition, March 25, 


Prize.—We offer a book of poems for the best puzzle sent 
us during the month of April. Unless otherwise requested, 
all worthy puzzles sent in competition will be retained for use 
in the department. 
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THE WEEK. 


— William A. Howard, governor of Dakota, died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently. 

-— The California House’of Representatives has passed a bill 
allowing women to vote on questions affecting the public 
schools. 

— The Howgate Arctic Expedition bill has been reported to 
the House at Washington, and if passed, Captain Howgate will 
sail from Washington about May 15. He is to establish a sta- 
tion for scientific exploration and observation north of the 
81st degree. 

— The United States Senate has finally passed the bill pro- 
viding for an international exhibition at New York, in 1883. 

— Afghanistan. — The British forces in Afghanistan are re- 
suming active operations. 

— France. — Priice Napoleon has declared himself in favor 
of the anti-Jesuit decrees. 

— Great Britain. — Lord Lytton has resigned the vice- 
royalty of India. The liberal gain in the English elections is 
106 seats. Charles Stewart Parnell has been re-elected for 
Meath. It is suggested that Mr. Gladstone be called to the 
House of Lords and made premier, in order that Lord Harting- 
ton may be leader in the House of Commons. 

<i y.—The Bundesrath has reversed its vote of 
March 3, in regard to stamping postal receipts, which was the 
occasion of Bismarck’s tendering his resignation as chancellor. 
The Reichstag has voted to fix the peace strength of the army, 
until 1888, at 427,270, Bismarck discourages ‘disarmament 
schemes. 

— Mexico. — This country of political revolution is agitated 
by the intrigues of the coming presidential election. 

— Russia. — A St. Petersburg despatch reports Prince Gorts- 
chakoff to be dying. ; 

— 8o. America. —In a recent battle in Peru the Chilians 
were overwhelmingly defeated. The total loss of the Chilians 
is reported as 1,300 killed, besides wounded and prisoners lost. 


An interesting report of the Massachusetts Classical 
and High School Association, held in Boston, April 9 
and 10, is unavoidably held over until next week, owing 
to the pressure upon our columns. 


A most hopeful feature in the manifest progress that 
is being made in the South is the earnestness and en- 
thusiasm with which such men as Superintendents Ruff- 


ner, Orr, Hollingsworth, and the majority of the State 
superintendents of education, are working to improve 
the condition of the schools for all classes. The lan- 
guage of their annual reports is vigorous and convinc- 
ing, and their works are in complete harmony with their 
brave words. A few years of united action and hearty 


sympathy among those who teach and control the edu- 
cational forces of the South, will make ignorance disap- 
pear from the population ithe the fading of a dissolving 
view. 


WE are informed by the officers of the American In- 


oe stitute of Instruction and National Educational Asso- 


ciation, that the arrrangements for the annual meetings, 
to be held respectively at Saratoga Springs, beginning 
July 6, and at Chautauqua, opening July 13, are being 
rapidly perfected, and the announcements will be made 
in due season. The leading educational men of the 
country have been engaged to present papers and partic- 
ipate in the discussions, and the meetings promise to be 
the largest ever held, of the kind, on the American 
soil, Excursions to prominent points are being ar- 
ranged. 


Tue strong inducements held out to young men of 
®|/ambition and character, in this country, to win honor 
and distinction, in almost all the walks of life, are rap- 
idly increasing. In September next, twenty-five boys 
will have the opportunity to compete, at Annapolis, 
Md., for admission into the naval service of the United 
States, and secure to themselves the best collegiate edu- 
cation that the Government can provide in the specialty 
of engineering. To this competitive examination boys 
from 16 to 20 years of age will be admitted. The stud- 
ies to be examined in are, arithmetic, algebra, philos- 
aphy, geometry, grammar, and geography. The salary 
is $500 for each of the four years at the Naval Acad- 
emy, and after graduation it is over $1,000, with the 
rank and privileges of cadet-midshipmen. Any boy can 
obtain a permit to present himself for the examination, 
without regard to. residence in Congressional districts, 
Nothing but talent and good training can insure the ap- 
pointment of a cadet-engineer. The engineer corps is 
by law authorized to be recruited from the class of 
cadet-engineers, and all vacancies in the grade of as- 
sistant-engineers are supplied from this source. 


SOME GROUNDS FOR THE SUPPORT OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION BY THE STATE. 


It cannot fail to strike the historical student that 
every civilized nation in the world, from the beginning 
of time, has provided for the education of a superior 
class in superior schools, at public expense; the only 
difference between the nations having been in their 
disposition to extend the public aid to the elementary 
education of the whole people. But, on the question 
of the public support of the superior education, the 
civilized people, ancient and modern, are unanimous, 

A moment’s thought reveals the entire reasonableness 
of this universal habit of all human governments. For, 
while it may be questioned whether the welfare of the 
State requires the enlightenment of the entire body of 
its people, nobody but a madman can believe a nation 
can endure without a strong body of superior people to 
shoulder the mighty responsibilities and perform the 
erushing labors of the upper region of its life. A peo- 
ple, called by any political name, who are all sunk to 
the low level of knowledge and reflection, in which the 
mass of mankind is so prone to linger, would be a 
national madhouse before sunset of any day. A people 
of this sort, with a small class of powerful and trained 
men at the top of society, becomes what the majority 
of nations have always been. Only when the gap be- 
tween the unintelligent or partially-educated masses 
and the highest class is bridged by a stronggbody of 
well-informed and well-trained men and women, does 


the State move on in the happy mean of constitutional 


government, well balanced by freedom and law. Sir 
Lyon Playfair says the curse of the Irish people, to- 
day, is the absence of such a class. The national and 
church schools have educated the mass just up in range 
of the agitating press and the insane leaders who have 
always played the demagogue at that unhappy people’s 
expense; while the solid body of citizens, trained by a 
good system of secondary éducation, is wanting to 
mediate between the extremes of the State. 


1. It is of the highest interest to every State that its 
professional classes should not be of that narrow, un- 
trained sort, which is always found when uneducated 
youth rush upon the study and practice of the Law, 
Medicine, Divinity, and Instruction. There is no 
greater blessing to a country than a class of superior 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, teachers, and journalists; 
and no greater blight upon public advancement than 
pretentious, ignorant bunglers in these posts of honor. 
To insure this, every Christian State has thought it 
wise to offer its aid,—if not for the means of profes- 
sional training, at least for that general superior culture 
of the whole man which makes the chief difference be- 
tween those who assume the honors and duties of pro- 
fessional life. 

2. It is especially important that a republican State 
should have, at call, a class of competent teachers for 
the common schools, in which all children may be 
trained for common citizenship. Without such a class 
there can be no security that the common school is a 
blessing. And without a care over the education and 
training of these teachers, the State can never be cer- 
tain that its purpose in establishing these schools will 
not be baffled by obstinacy and ignorance, by sectarian 
jealousy,—especially by the enemies of republican in- 
stitutions, who always drive at the children in a free 
State to pervert them from the way of liberty and light. 
So every State in general, and every republican Com- 
monwealth in particular, has found it necessary to 
establish, support, and supervise a system of superior 
education to train superior youth for the sacred office of 
instructor in its common schools. 

3. A republic, especially, needs a strong and numer- 
ous body of well-informed and reliable men and women, 
who shall stand in all social and public affairs between 
the great multitudes at the bottom and the few am- 
bitious, powerful and magnetic men who always seek to 
rule the Commonwealth. A State without such a class 
speedily comes to an end of republicanism and closes 
up into a despotism. Now, this middle class, which is 
the very soul of a free State, can only be developed 
from the masses; and only where there is a public 
provision for the superior education of all who have the 
pith and persistence to take it, has it ever been found. 
Why cannot New England be dominated, like Ireland 
or Spain, by a succession of brilliant demagogues, each 
good for a revolution? Because New England, in a 
larger degree than any other group of States, has made 
that public provision for the training of the superior 
middle class of society, which is the keystone of the 
arch in a republic. 

4. And even greater is the need, in a republican 
State, that there should be a numerous body of well 
educated and well-trained women. It is the common 
place of every debating society, that the mothers rule 
the nation. The mother who gives birth to, cherishes 
and rears the boy, teaches him to talk, to use his facul- 
ties, to think, worship, act in practical affairs, and, 
generally, is nearest him till he is ten years old, is a 
power in the State that no other person can possibly 
become. Now, everybody knows that a nation full of 
ignorant, vulgar, untrained women must remain a nation 
of subjects to some imperial or ecclesiastical power. 
And everybody may know, who will study history with 
open eyes, that a nation whose women are educated by 
an infallible priesthood becomes a nation rent with the 
desperate struggle between free thought and a church 
that never changes in its attitude to mankind. The 


most powerful, though, perhaps, the least noticeable re- 
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sult of our American system of free secondary educa- 
tion, is the constant elevation from the masses of a 
growing class of well-trained, thoughtful, patriotic 
Christian women, who prevent more evil in the republic 
than all the statesmen, and set in motion so many of 
the ideas and ideals that shape the polity of Senates 
and Presidents. 

The assertion that this work of the secondary and 
higher education, or the greater part of it, can be left 
to private ambition and enterprise, runs against all the 
experience of mankind. Private ambition and extra- 
ordinary genius or energy may impel a few to climb the 
steep and toilsome path that even a good secondary 
training is to every youth. But all experience in hu- 
man affairs demonstrates that where the State itself 
does not offer a constant invitation and stimulant by 
supplying, in whole or in part, the expense of such an 
education, its professional class, politicians, teachers, 
and mothers will fail of their fit culture, and the nation 
slide down on an ever-descending path to disorder and 
despotism. All States become powerful and famous in 
proportion as it is easy for the children of the whole 
people to climb the steep and rugged way of the 
superior training that lifts a man above his fellows. 


CHANNING AS A SCHOOL- MAN. 


During the past week the one-hundredth birthday of 
Channing has been celebrated in every Christian land 
and remembered in every nation, While the theologian, 
the patriot, and the philanthropist have given their 
tribute to the great American, the school-man should 
not forget his service at a most critical period in the 
free education of the people. We are apt to forget that, 
when Channing first entered professional life, seventy 
years ago, there was nothing deserving the name of a 
people’s common school in the Union outside the States 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts. Even there the free 
education of the peoplewas resisted by sectarian influence, 
social exclusiveness, and European notions of the “ sphere 
of the laboring man.” Dr. Channing was born, edu- 
cated, and launched in professional life amid the “ Brah- 
min class” of New England ; and, personally, his tastes 
and social habits were always those of an invalid clergy- 
man, living in the peculiar aloofness so dear to the 
wealthy and cultured Bostonian of half a century ago. 

All the more should it be remembered, with gratitude, 
that when Horace Mann stepped to the front, and, in 
the name of the whole American people, demanded the 
best education for the poorest child, one of the first men 
who came to his side and stood by him to the end was 
Dr. Channing. In 1837 he wrote from Newport to the 
hew secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education: 
“You could not find a nobler station. Government has 
no nobler one to give. You must allow me to labor 
under you according to my opportunities. If we can 
but turn the wonderful energy of this people into a 
tight channel, what a new heaven and earth must be 
realized among us.” And, later, in an admirable speech 
at @ common-school convention at Taunton, Mass., he 
“blessed God that Horace Mann had undertaken this 
great cause. He cheered him on, and it was ever his 
prayer that heaven would give him success.” 


This was not the vague interest in popular education 
which public men in the North have always found it 
Politic to express. The most advanced public school- 
men of to-day will be charmed to find every great prin- 
ciple and method of our best modern education clearly 
thought out, and uttered with a fervor truly prophetic 


by this man a generation ago. He struck at the root- 


idea of the American common school when he insisted 


that the child should be educated, not simply to fill a 
Preordained sphere of life, but to fill out the full stature 
. 4 good American citizen aspiring to the highest 
Christian manhood. He hit the nail on the head when 
he said: “The teacher is the school.” He rejoiced over 
the establishment of the first normal schools in Massa- 


with a far-seeing wisdom, in fine contrast with 


the petty economy which would razee the education of 
the people down to the barren foundations of the “ three 
R’s.” He anticipated our improved methods of instruc- 
tion, and saw through and through the dreary sham 
that so much even of the university education of half a 
century ago had become. In those admirable essays on 
Self-Culture, the Elevation of the Laboring Classes, 
Education, and others only less important, we find ex- 
pressed with an eloquence and depth of meaning that 
no mere pedagogue could rival,—the great fundamental 
principles of the natural method of education which are 
reconstructing the people’s school in every civilized land. 
He rose above the narrowness of caste and prejudice, 
and demanded the broadest training for the whole peo- 
ple. He apprehended the great question of Moral In- 
struction in schools with a breadth, profoundness, and 
loftiness of view seldom reached amid the petty conflicts 
that vex this side of our education to-day. 

There could be no better service to the general cause 
of popular education in Massachusetts or in Texas than 
the publication of a series of tracts, gathered from the 
writings of Channing, touching the great question of 
the day, the fit education of the American people. It 
is only by such a training of the masses as he demands 
that the present unhappy conflict between labor and 
capital can be resolved, or that the war of parties and sec- 
tions in the State can find an end in the reign of union, 
liberty, and peace. There is nothing impracticable in 
his ideas of the universal education of the people, ex- 
cept as all the best things in this world come slowly 
and are seen by the greatest minds for generations -be- 
fore they become the common-place of daily life. 

The children of America, to-day, should rise up and 
bless this great child-like man who, all his life, pleaded 
and toiled for them, in the face of an unbelieving world. 
In the good day for the children which is dawning upon 
the nations, the name William Ellery Channing will 
shine with a perpetual light, a fixed star, beaming out 
of the highest heaven. 


DRIFT. 


— The JouURNAL OF EpUCATION is not in the business of 
president-making; but it is instructive to see how presiden- 
tial candidates, now-a-days, take off their hats to the public 
school. The State of Ohio now appears to be the candidate 
for the position in the new Republic occupied by Virginia in 
the years before the flood. Nowhere have the vital questions 
connected with the common school been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed of late as in Ohio. President Hayes, doubtless, owed 
his last nomination as governor of Ohio to his sound and de- 
cided opinions on this topic. He made the free school a prom- 
inent theme in the political speeches of that campaign, and 
has always stood foremost in the front in behalf of the unsec- 
tarian education of the whole people, while president of the 
United States. Secretary Sherman has seen the same light, 
and his recent speech at Mansfield, O., contains a thorough- 
going passage covering the whole ground of the American sys- 
tem of schools. Time is flying, gentlemen; speak up, loud and 
plain, and not all at once, and let the people know what you 
propose to do for the children. 


— While the president of Harvard College is suggesting that 
this ancient university should do something for the instruc- 


tion of its students in pedagogics, the new State University of 
Missouri issues a volume of excellent lectures, delivered be- 
fore its Normal Department by the professors, a year ago. . 

nd course has just been delivered; four of them by Prof. 
C. Bibb, lady principal of the Normal 
Department. The professors of the University of Virginia 
will conduct a great institute of common-school teachers, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Ruffner, State superintendent of schools, at 
the college buildings, in August. President Eliot offers free 
scholarships, in the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard, to 
a limited number of graduates of the Massachusetts State Nor- 
mal Schools. All this is in the right direction, and looks to- 
ward the day when there shall be no conflict of interests in 
American education, but all grades of schools work together 
for the uplifting of the whole American people. 

— The city of Brooklyn, N. Y., has not come to time in the 
matter of free education in the way we should expect of the 
third American city, peopled so largely by the graduates 
of New-England common schools, But, at length, the dead 
point has been passed, and an English high school for boys and 

rls, with a two-years’ course and an attendance of five hun- 

red pupils, has been established. The master is Dr. Lae: 
a young man of fine promise, with a training as teacher in the 
New-England public school and advanced student in a German 
university. e can only ask for Dr. Leighton the success a 
Principal Bradley, of Albany, who, in a rilliant —, o 
ten years, raised a school of the same order to one of the most 
effective of high schools, housed in one of the most convenient 
sechool-buildings in the Union. 


THE RHODE ISLAND REPORT.—(L) 


The following is an abstract of the annual report of Hon. T. 
B. Stockwell, Commissioner of Public Schools: 


The census recently taken indicates a large decrease in the 
number of children since the last census; this is probably due 
to the continued pressure of hard times. It also indicates 
that more than 10,000 children, or more than twenty per cent. 
of the whole number, have not attended any school during 
the past year. The fact that, in 1875, the number was only 
8,000, shows that the illiteracy of the people must be increasing. 
An attempt last year to enact a law for compulsory educa- 
tion shows that the controling sense of the people is in favor 
of some legislation on the subject, and it is to be hoped that 
in the coming session some law may be passed. The hew rela- 
tion of the State to the Providence Reform School affords an 
opportunity to readjust that school so as to furnish a proper 
place for the training of truants. The aggregate number of 
months of attendance shows an increase of 4,020 over last year; 
the average school year is nine months and two days, the same 
as last year. 

It is an encouraging feature that while the number of regu- 
larly employed teachers has been increased, the whole number 
of different teachers employed is diminished by 17. If this 
ratio can be continued it will remedy one of the chief obsta- 
cles to success; viz., the frequent changes which take place in 
teachers’ positions. One-third of all the teachers in the State 
have changed their positions within the year. The decrease 
in expenditures is $82,023.77, of which $25,348.54 wasin teach- 
ers’ wages, and the balance in sites, buildings, and furniture. 
The decrease in teachers’ wages is about five per cent. on the 
gross amount, and a much larger per cent. in the places where 
it occurred. This reduction has been attended with serious 
evils, resulting in the loss of experienced teachers, and the 
disaffection of those who remained. The propriety of this 
course, in many instances, is a fair subject of doubt. A com- 
parison of the cost for each scholar in the different States shows 


States in this respect. 
The general condition of the educational interests of the 
State seems to be steadily improving. The school property has 
more than held its own, the teachers are awaking to the im- 
portance of their profession, and the pupils are feeling the im- 
pulse of the new life which is being infused ‘into the schools. 
Among the first steps to be taken in advance is that which 
shall. place the primary school in front. The fact that the ma- 
jority of children hardly pass beyond the higher primary work, 
the peculiar susceptibility of children of this age, and the ne- 
cessity of laying first of all a good foundation for scholarship, 
place the work of the primary school before that of all others 
in importance. The prevalent notion as to the proper number 
of pupils to a teacher, in the primary grade, must be changed. 
It is no uncommon thing to see 60 or 70, or even more of these 
children under the care of a single teacher. The child re- 
quires individual instruction, and it is a mistake to suppose 
that more of them can be properly instructed by one teacher 
than in the higher grades. 
In the kindergarten 20 is the maximum number allowed to 
one teacher. Perhaps it would be economy to adopt the num- 
ber 30 as an average between the two extremes. 
The second method of improving the primary schools is in 
the selection of teachers. The popular idea is that anybody 
can teach a primary school, and that it is the proper place for 
the inexperienced teacher to begin; whereas there is no other 
grade of schools which it is so difficult to find teachers compe- 
tent to fill. Another basis of improvement is in the course of 
instruction. In this respect a new “order” of things has 
come, and the child, instead of being subjected to a dry me- 
chanical routine, is taught to exercise his own activity. 
The subject of qualifications for teaching is an important 
one. There are three classes of persons,—those who are born 
to teach, forming the smallest number; those who lack the 
capability entirely; and those who have no special gift, but have 
the capability of development, constituting the largest class. 
There are four special characteristics which mark the good 
teacher, — love for children, self-control, a positive character, 
and faithfulness. When our committees learn that the qual- 
ities of the true teacher are rare we shall take a long step in 
advance; the number of those who teach temporarily from 
pecuniary circumstances will be reduced; place will be made 
for efficient teachers who have been deterred by the large num- 
bers in the field, and there will be a gain in the character and 
amount of instruction imparted. Our present system of ex- 
amining teachers is very loose and unequitable, owing to the 
plurality of standards occasioned by local control. The State 
Normal School affords an element of uniformity by furnishing 
an ideal standard of qualifications. 
[The remainder of this valuable abstract will be published in 
our next issue. | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Cuart oF ENeLIsH History. By E. M. Lawney. Philadel- 
phia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Price $1.00. 


The purpose of this chart is to present, in a simple and com- 
prehensive manner, the most important and suggestive facts 
in English history from the time of the Normans to the pres- 
ent day. The central figure represents the sovereigns of Eng- 
land in the order of their succession, the date of accession, 
and years of reign, and forms the nuclei around which are 
gathered the data of contemporary history; the matter being 
so disposed as to give the reader an intelligent view of the so- 
cial and political condition of any given period in the briefest 
practicable space. As an aid to further study, and as a refer- 
ence-map, it will be of special use to those who do not possess 
the books from which it was compiled, or who have not time 
for individual research. It can be used with any English his- 
tory, and should be used by every teacher of this study in our 
American schools. The chart is 24 x 29 inches, printed in two 
colors, with chromatic border, and handsomely mounted. The 
publishers will send copies by mail, on receipt of price. 


A GuipE To MopERN ENGLisH History. By William Cory. 
Part I: 1815—1830. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Price, $2.00. 

American readers and students are being constantly placed 
under obligations to the enterprising firm of Henry Holt & 
Co., of New York, in many departments of knowledge for the 
best books as aids in their researches. In literature, science, 
the modern classics, and history their list is one of the most 
inviting and useful in the whole range of American publica- 
tions. The present volume will be found one of intense inter- 
est, and great utility to those who desire to become familiar 
with the history of England of this period, which was a 
pivotal period in English politics. The leading men who fig- 
ured in this epoch of history from 1815 to 1830, and their pol- 
icy in government, are presented with a clearness and scope 
which will tend to supply a want long felt among American 
students and readers. The chronological statements in the 


supplementary chapter are of great value, furnishing the sali- 


ent points about which clustered the great parliamentary de- 
bates of the period. Every person interested in English affairs 
will gladly welcome Part I. of this guide of Mr. Cory’s, and 
await the continuance with anxiety. 


Livine THovenuts or LEADING THINKERS: A Thesaurus. 
, Aw 8. Pollock Linn, A.M. New York: Henry J. 
ohnson. 


This is a book of gems in prose and poetry from great minds, 
and we are glad to have the pleasure of calling the attention 
of our readers to the revised edition of this valuable collection 
of pure and pleasant thoughts; collected by one whose desire 
has evidently been to furnish in a handy volume the best 
thoughts, tersely expressed of the great thinkers of the ages. 
It is a book to be taken up at leisure moments, and is sure to 
furnish food for the best mental and spiritual reflection. The 
habit of gathering up transient impressions and fragmentary 
ideas is useful, and tends to guide one to a correct considera- 
tion of the elements of character and sound principles of ac- 
tion in life. A carefully-prepared index adds to the value of 
the volume. 


Tue Youne Prorpie’s History or MAINE, from its Earliest 
Discovery to the Final Settlement of its Boundaries in 1842. 
By George J. Varney, member of Maine Historical Society. 
Adapted for use in schools. Illustrated. Third edition, re- 
Sgn and corrected. Portland, Me.: Dresser, McLellan 


As its title purports, this school history is devoted to the 
record of the important deeds of the people of the “ Pine- 
Tree”’ State, from its earliest settlement to the middle of the 
present century. It gives in successive, well-written chapters 
the history of the coast explorations, and the early events of 
the colonies and colonists, — their wars with the Indians and 
French, their connection with the events of the Revolution, 
and their subsequent history down to the final settlement of 
its boundaries in 1842. Appended is a useful glossary of words 
of Indian origin, used in the volume, and other obscure names; 
also the text of the Constitution of the State. . 


EneiisH Men or Letrers. M . Robert : 

Edward Dowden. New York: y & Brothers.” Pries 

cents. 

The life of Southey is admirably condensed in this volume. 
His boyhood is described in a most graphic manner. His love 
of literature was early developed under the guidance of his 
eccentric aunt, who was savagely criticized by William Wil- 
liams, his Welsh tutor, who was not pleased with Southey’s 
style of reading. He asked the boy one day, “‘ Who taught 
you to read ?” ‘‘ My aunt,” answered Southey. “Tifen give 
my compliments to your aunt, and tell her that my old horse, 
that has been dead these twenty years, could have taught you 
as well.” This message the nephew delivered with appalling 
frankness. Subsequently he spent four years at Westminster, 
where he began his poetical career as a contributor to The 
Trifler, a weekly paper conducted by the senior boys. From 
Westminster he went to Oxford and was received at Balliol 


Coleridge, they planned a system of Pantisocracy,’a Utopian 
scheme of living in communities, resembling the patriarchial 
age. His marriage followed, and a wandering life from 1795 
to 1803. The ways of his life at Keswick, from 1803 to 1839, 
are well narrated ; and a judicious estimate of Southey’s work in 
literature concludes this readable volume. His great work, 
The Doctor, shows his varied erudition, and contains speci- 
mens of wit and humor seldom equaled. 


CERTAIN DANGEROUS TENDENCIES IN AMICRICAN and 

a Papers. Boston: Houghton, Oagood & Co, Price, 

1.25. 

This book includes, in addition to the striking Atlantic es- 
say from which it takes its title, seven other essays by the 
same writer, on “‘ The Nationals, their Origin and their Aims - 
“Three Typical Workingmen ;” ‘“ Workingmen’s Wives ;” 
Career of a Capitalist; “Study of a New-England Fac- 
tory Town;” “‘Preaching;’’ and “Sincere Demagogy.” The 
author deals with these great social problems in the spirit of 
fairness and with sound practical sense. These essays have 
the interest which always attaches to subjects well treated 
which tend to awaken fresh sympathies for humanity. The 
sincerity and charity of the writer is apparent on every page. 
It is a book to be digested by every well-wisher of the race in 
our Republic. 


ALASKA, AND MISSIONS ON THE NorTH Paciric Coast. By 
Sheldon Jackson, D.D. Fully illustrated. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.50. . 
Ever since the purchase of this icy section of the globe by 

the United States from Russia, there has been a romantic de- 
sire to know more of its extent, natural phenomena, the pro- 
ductions and occupations of its native population, their cus- 
toms and condition, and the prospects of bringing them into 
the embrace of our civilization. All these questions, and many 
others of great interest, are happily answered by Dr. Jackson, 
in this deeply interesting and instructive book. The well- 
executed map and the striking illustrations aid much in mak- 
ing the text clear and comprehensive to the student and the 
general reader. The chapter on the condition of the Indian 
women of Alaska is one that should stimulate every philan- 
thropist to lend any possible aid to efforts of missionaries and 
others to ameliorate their degraded state. This book deserves 
an extensive sale and a wide reading. It is presented to the 
public in the attractive style which has always characterized 
the publications of Dodd, Mead & Co. 


A SeRIEs oF QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Lit- 
ERATURE, prepared for class-drill and private study. By 
Mary F. Hendrick, teacher of ae and English Litera- 
ture, State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. Syracuse: 
Davis, Bardeen & Co. , 

This is a useful and admirably arranged aid to the teaching | 
of English literature. The questions are pertinent, and tend 
to stimulate extended and critical reading of the best known 


works of prominent authors. 


BRAIN AND MIND ; or, Mental Science Considered in Accord- 
ance with the Principles of Phrenology, and in Relation to 
Modern Physiology. By Henry S. Dayton, A.M., and James 
MeNeill. Illustrated. Extra cloth. One vol., 12mo, pp. 
334. New York: S. R. Wells & Co. Price, $1.50. 


On the title-page of this new volume is a sentiment which 
has a peculiar appropriateness, we think, in such a place; viz., 
“* The greatest friend to Truth is Time; her greatest enemy is 


Prejudice; and her constant companion is Humility.”’ The lit- 
erature of phrenology is extensive, far beyond the conception 


of those who have not given the subject personal considera- 
tion, being spread through a hundred or more volumes of mag- 
azines, European and American, and represented otherwise 
by hundreds of treatises on the whole, or departments, of the 
subject. A careful examination of this well-written and beau- 
tifully-illustrated work must convince any one that the aim is 
to be “explicit and clear in its definitions,’ and at the same 
time to render its teaching ‘“‘ thorougly practical,’’ has been 
kept steadily in view. Whether a reader be inclined to believe 
Phrenology or not, he must find the volume a mine of inter- 
est, and gather many suggestions of the highest value, and 
rise from its perusal with clearer views of the nature of mind 
and the responsibilities of human life. The work constitutes 
a complete text-book on the subject. 


Nana: Sequel to L’ Assommoir. By Emile Zola, author of 
His Excellency, Eugene Rougon, etc. Translated from the 
French by John Stirling. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. Price, 75 cents. 

This story is a sequel and continuation of L’ Assommoir, 
with many new characters. The demand for this book in Eu- 


rope has been very large. It is a decided sensation. 


OpETTE’s MARRIAGE. A Novel, from the French of. Albert 
Delpit. Translated from the Révue des Deux Mondes. By 
Emily Prescott. Chicago: Henry A. Sumner & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is a charming, good story, and printed in the highest 
style of the art. The binding of the book is very striking, and 
becomes an ornament upon the drawing-room table of any 
tasteful home. We congratuate this new firm in making its 
debut into the publishing world in such artistic style. Coming, 


College, where he imbibed Jacobin ideas, and meei-g with 


as it does, from the leading magazine of Paris, is a guarantee 


of the excellence of the story. The translation by Miss Pres. 
cott shows skill and a nice discrimination. A book in such at- 
tractive style is a luxury. 


SatcHeL Series. Ninety- Nine Days. By Clara Bush. 
Price, 35 cents. Persis: A Tale of the White Mouutains. 
By “ Rambler.” New York: The Author’s Publishing 
Company. Price, 25 cts. 

As the title of this series indicates, these entertaining stories 
are admirably adapted to the tourists for the approaching sea- 
son. They are neatly gotten up, and printed in clear type, on 
good paper. The two tales are written in a pleasant style, and 
free from all objectionable sentiments, and at the same time 


deeply interesting. 


HampTron TRACTS FOR THE PKOPLE. Sanitary Series, 
No. 1X., Cleanliness and Disinfection. By Elisha Harris, 
M.D. No. X., Our Jewels. By Mrs. M.F. Armstrong. New 
York: published for the Hampton Tract Commitee, by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, 8 cents. 


The series of Hampton Tracts, of which these are samples, 
are strong and condensed statements of the fundamental laws 
of health, with illustrations of the results of breaking these 
laws, and advice as to the best and easiest way of living in 
obedience to them. The series will provide, as simply and in 
as attractive a manner as possible, carefully-prepared informa- 
tion upon all points directly connected with physical life; as 
cleanliness of the person and house, ventilation, drainage, 
care of children and invalids, preparation of food, etc. 


HEALTH AND HEALTH-RxEsortTs. By John Wilson, M.D., 
late Medical Inspector of Camps and Hospitals in the 
United States Army. Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 
Price, 1.25. 

This is a volume of great value and interest to invalids. 
Where to go for the recuperation of lost health, is an important 
question to thousands every season. This competent author 
discusses the subject of health, and disease; the good and evi! 
results of expatriation of invalids; the general principles of 
the regimen for the sick at health-stations, such as come under 
the heads of beverages, diet, clothing, etc.; the therapeutical 
action of mineral-waters; and the bath as a remedial agent. 
He dwells at length upon pulmonary consumption, and names 
among the most desirable foreign winter stations for consump- 
tive patients, Riviera, Nice, Cannes, Mentone, San-Remo, Hy- 
éres, Pau, Malaga, Madeira, Algiers, and Egypt, each of 
which he describes, stating their remedial advantages. The 
concluding chapter, upon the hygienic influences of the three 
hundred or more mineral springs upon the continent of Eu- 
rope and adjacent islands, is one full of instruction of the ut- 
most importance to those seeking their use as remedies for dis- 
ease. It is a book for every home. 


ScHooL-Room Cuiassics. V.: LEARNING AND HEALTH. 
By Benjamin Ward Richardson. Syracuse: Davis, Bardeen 
& Co. Price, 15 cents. 

This is a timely topic, ably treated. We commend heartily 
this series of brief papers; they have all been excellent. 


A SysTeEM OF MoRAL ScrENCE. By Laurens P. Hickok, D.D., 
LL.D. Revised with the codperation of Julius H. Seelye, 
D.D., LL.D., president of Amherst College. Pp. 288. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Heath; 1880. 


The excellences and defects of Dr. Hickok’s System of Moral 
Science have been made familiar to many teachers and pupils 
during the twenty-five years in which it has been before tle 
public. In this new edition, under President Seelye’s revision, 
some parts have been transposed, some additions made, and 
some parts have been rewritten in order to clear them of the 
obscurity which has been justly charged against them. The 
ultimate Rule of Right has been set forth more clearly, so “as 
scarcely to admit of partial or mistaken apprehension.” The 
moral questions involved in State governments and State legis- 
lation have been brought out with far more completeness, and 
more in detail. Taken altogether it is an admirable text-book ; 
and, although we differ from the author in regard to certain 
points wherein we think they are not perfectly consistent with 


their own principles, we can cordially recommend it for use 
wherever pupils are old enough to consider morality in a scien- 
tific way, or to discuss intelligently the fundamental principles 
of civil government. No subjects are more vitally necessary 
in public education, and this volume presents them in a clear, 
compact, and forcible manuer. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
— The attention of teachers and school officers who feel the 
importance of historical studies in schools may well be directed 


afresh to The Ancient Hebrews, a biblical history of the Jews 
from Creation to the time of Christ, prepared by Abraham 
Mills, A.M., as a text-book for schools. Mr. Mills has gath- 
ered his facts from sacred and profane sources, and his work 


has been eminently successful in class use. This work will be — 


highly appreciated as a text-book in our colleges. Published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish immediately William 
Ellery Channing: his opinions, genius, and character. By 
Henry W. Bellows, D.D. The second volume in the “ Trans- 
Atlantic Series ”’ will be a new edition of Dingelstedt’s charm- 
ing novel, The Amazon, translated by Prof. James og AT] 
Hart, which has been for many years out of print. It is full 
of scintillations of wit; sparkles mateapons with vivacity and 
charming fancy; characterized by a deli of humor, and 4 
piquant study of character which could y bes 
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April 15, 1880. 


THE GOLDEN SILENCE. 
BY WILLIAM WINTER. 


What though I sing no other song ? 
What though I speak no other word ? 
Is silence shame ? Is patience wrong ?— 
At least, one song of mine was heard: 


One echo from the mountain air, 

One ocean murmur, glad and ‘ree, — 
One sign that nothing grand or fair 

In all this world was lost to me. 


I will not wake the sleeping lyre; 

I will not strain the chords of thought; 
The sweetest fruit of all desire 

Comes its own way, and comes unsought. 


Though all the bards of earth were dead, 
And all their music past away, 

What Nature wishes should be said 
She’ll find the rightful voice to say! 


Her heart is in the shimmering leaf, 
The drifting cloud, the lonely sky, 
And all we know of bliss or grief 
She speaks in forms that cannot die. 


The mountain-peaks that shine afar, 
The silent stars, the pathless sea, 
Are living signs of all we are, 
And types of all we hope to be. 


Noted Educational Gatherings. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY (MASS.) TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association was held at East Somerville, April 9 
and 10. It was the largest assemblage of teachers and school 
officers we have ever seen at a county convention in this coun- 
try; not less than one thousand were present. The arrange- 
ments made by Prest. John S. Hayes and the executive com- 
mittee were admirable, and the entire programme was carried 
out promptly without a single failure, 

The provision made by the citizens of Somerville for the en- 
tertainment of the teachers evinced an interest in education 
rarely shown. Their hospitality was unbounded. Two collations 
were given in the vestries of two of the largest churches, where all 
were bountifully provided with a first-class dinner. They also 
served supper to more than seven hundred, and opened their 
homes to all who desired to remain over night. The interest 
in the meeting was unusual, and the gathering a brilliant one, 
of which the county may well be proud. The only criticism to 
be made on this great meeting was the absence of all discussion. 
The papers occupied the entire time, and they followed each 
other in such rapid succession as to suggest the danger of 
“cramming’’ the convention. 


THE EXERCISES. 

The convention was called to order by John S. Hayes, 

of Somerville, president, who appointed the following com- 
mittees : 


On Nomination of Officers—Messrs. Cole of Resting. Bar- 
rell of Cambridge, Spinney of Newton, Miss Jennie Miles of 
Waltham, and Miss Cushing of Medford. 
On Resolutions — Messrs. Lambert of Malden, Warren of 
Nowtaty Chase of Lowell, Drake of Waltham, and Davis of 
oburn. 


The exercises were opened by Hon. J. W. Dickinson, secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education, who read a paper upon 
the “* Effect of Methods of Teaching upon the Results of School 


Work.” The paper was of great interest, and tended to show 
that the greatest good was to be derived from that teaching 
which had a method, and that mental development was to be 
obtained not only by the right method of mental activity, but by 
the right degree of it. The great good that will come from a 
tight method is that it will set a pupil to studying and think- 
ing, but the greatest development will not come from the long- 
est courses. A plan of study should be based upon two prin- 
ciples, one of which is found in the nature of knowledge, the 
other in the nature of the mind. Elementary knowledge must 
exist before scientific knowledge is possible; second, the one 
must be obtained through observation, the other through re- 
flection; third, the facts of the one should be taught, not in a 
in wellaneous manner, as is generally done, but in the order 
in which they will be used in the sciences. What we now need 
's Some wise men to take hold of our unsystematized elemen- 
‘ary work, and organize it with reference to the relations dif- 


ferent topies of elementary knowledge hold to one another, and 


‘o the relations they all hold to the services. We need also to 
r= our methods of teaching conform more fully to the laws 
° Mental activity and mental growth; and finally, we need, to 
ee impressed upon our minds a more exalted notion of what 
® results of school-life should be; we must be led to look be- 
yord the acquisition of knowledge to those high results found 

only in a perfect development of the mind. 
Rev. A. E. Winship, of Somerville, read a paper entitled 
Physical Education in Schools.” He said our schools have 
no right to impair, warp, or check the physical life of the child 
"pon any possible plea of higher necessity. Whoever is re- 
nite for the bad drainage and faulty ventilation of school- 
dictea’t which eventuate in the ruined health, ought to be in- 
stud by the Grand Jury; and whoever lays out a course of 
Y which omits all referemce to the physical necessities of 


NEW-ENGLAND 


the child ought to be held guilty of manslaughter. The phys- 
ical life of many pupils in every school demands gymnastic ex- 
ercises so directed and conducted as to make every child vigor- 
ous, fresh, and animated. Gymnastic exercises are valuable 
for their intellectual influence. While the school gives and 
imparts facts, a mind which has no vital energy in the body 
behind it does not have an eagerness for knowledge which is 
desirable. 

Mayor Bruce, of Somerville, was introduced at this point. 
He cordially welcomed the convention in behalf of the school 
committee, and congratulated the people of Somerville on se- 
curing the session in their city. 

Prof. B. F. Tweed, late supervisor of Boston schools, read a 
paper on ‘‘ What a Child Knows before he is Five Years Old, 
and the Use to be Made of it in Schools.’ He said: As soon 
as he comes in contact with the world his mental activity be- 
gins, and the whole mental machinery is put in motion. All 
that he obtains has been through the mental senses and the 
mental action, more or less, which is expended on them. The 
object of the essay was to show that the teacher should ‘take 
advantage of all this knowledge, and further develop it so that 
it may take at the proper time the form of scientific or system- 
atic knowledge. The methods of using this knowledge and of 
teaching were compared to the cultivation of the ground with 
reference to its preparation, and care of the soil. Whatever 
the child really acquires is acquired by the activity of his own 
mind, and by proper guidance. 

Mrs. Martha P. Lowe, of the Women’s Educational Union 
of Somerville, read a poem entitled ‘‘ Woman—the Teacher.” 

Mr. E. Bentley Young, master of the Brimmer School in 
Boston, read a most valuable and practical paper on ‘‘ Penman- 
ship: How Shall it be Taught in our Grammar Schools?” 
The paper was illustrated with exercises on the blackboard 
and by a number of scholars from his school. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

After a collation the afternoon session was opened with sing- 
ing by the Somerville grammar-school children, under the di- 
rection of S. Henry Hadley. 

Miss Stella M. King, one of the teachers in the Foster School, 
read two excellent selections. Miss King read with much 
taste, and, while only an amateur, has talent of which a pro- 
fessional reader might be proud. ; 

Mrs. N. L. Knox, of Boston, read a paper on “ Teaching 
English in our Elementary Schools,’’ This paper was one of 
the best on this topic we have ever listened to. We much re- 
gret that the pressure on our space, this week, forbids its en- 
tire co jpermepes in our columns. What we teach the child, 
she said, must meet the nature and capabilities; the word must 
have the idea back of it, and the idea first; the child is inca- 
pable of reasoning, abstraction, and generalization, therefore, 
we must have first a knowledge-lesson, and second, a word- 
lesson. The speaker illustrated her remarks by the free use 
of the blackboard, and her syllabus of teaching English in the 
elementary schools was of a highly practical and suggestive 
character. 

Col. Thomas W. Higginson, of Cambridge, gave a paper on 
** How to Study History.”” He said that every child who 
comes before the teacher is a living soul, and not an exhausted 
receiver, and by careful attention it may be taught to love the 
history of England and America. It is a mistake to suppose 
that children dislike history because it is real; the contrary is 
the fact. There are three points to keep in mind in the study 
of this branch, proving, picturing, and persuading. 

The concluding paper of the afternoon was given by Col. 


'|Francis W. Parker, supervisor of schools, Boston. The sub- 


ject was, ‘‘ The Objects to be aimed at in Teaching Reading, 
and How best Secured.”” He advocated the oldest method in 
learning a child to read, which is the method used in learning 
it to talk. The trouble with you, teachers, is that they are an- 
chored to the words. Teach the words in every possible rela- 
tion ; the blackboard is excellent for this practice. The 
great principle is concentration of mind on thought. 
EVENING SESSION. 

Supper was served to 700 in the vestry of the church, and 
the evening session opened at 7.00 o’clock. 

The pupils of the high schools, under the charge of S. Henry 
Hadley, sang several beautiful choruses, and a solo was sung 
by L. F. Brine, and a duet by two young lady-pupils. 

Prof. R. R. Raymond, of the Boston School of Oratory, gave 
an excellent delivery of a selection from Julius Cesar. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, associate editor of THE JOURNAL, deliv- 
ered a lecture on * The Parents and the Teachers.’ He spoke 
of the duty of parents to codperate with the Teachers. Only 
in a better understanding and codperation between parents 
and teachers and school-committees is there a hope of progress 
in the matter of the relation of school-life of efit to the 
students. 

John D. Philbrick, LL.D., delivered the closing lecture; 
subject, ‘‘ Technical Education, in its Relation to Elementary 
Schools.”” He said that education of every kind and degree 
is comprised in two great classes. In the first place, general 
education, which includes in its scope at once the body, the 


intellect, and the heart, which strengthens, develops, and ele- 
yates the individual, and prepares for society vigorous, en- 
lightened, and honest men; or, in the terse phrase of Stuart 
Mill, it makes capable and cultivated men. nd, technical 
education, which initiates into a special profession or trade, 
which in its lower stage forms the artisan or craftsman. 


Sreconp Day. 
The following list of officers was elected for 1880-1: 
President— Ephraim Hunt, Newton. 


Vice-Presidents—Edw. O. Grover, Cambridge ; Mary E. 
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Drew, Lowell; Jennie Miles, Waltham; Miss Howell, Water- 
town; Geo. L. Baxter, Somerville. 

Executive Commitiee—W. H. Lambert, Malden; M L. 
Stinchfield, Reading; Lizzie Jennings, Concord; B. F. Mor- 
rison, Medford; S. J. Dunbar, Arlington. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Chas. C. Hawkins, Somerville. 


After transacting further unimportant business, the Associa- 
tion adjourned. 


ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The 5ist annual meeting of this, the oldest county association 
in Massachusetts and, with one exception, probably the oldest 
educational association in the country, was held in the City 
Hall, Lawrence, Mass., on Friday and Saturday, April 9 and 10. 
The weather being pleasant, the attendance was large, there 
being probably five hundred present on Friday, and half as 
many on Saturday, very few of whom were gentlemen. The 
citizens of Lawrence generously opened their houses for the 
gratuitous entertainment of those desirous of remaining over 
night, besides inviting many others to dinner. 

Owing to a delay of an hour in the arrival of the train bring- 
ing the officers and the delegates from Salem and vicinity, the 
exercises did not begin until after 10 o’clock,—an unfortunate 
occurrence, since it crowded all discussions out of the exer- 
cises of the day, thus depriving the meeting of one of its most 
valuable and interesting features. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 

The meeting was opened by prayer by Rev. E. R. Sanborn, 
of Lawrence; after which Mayor Simpson welcomed the Asso- 
ciation to the city in a brief speech, to which the president, 
Mr. C. H. Goulding, of Peabody, responded, thanking the 
mayor and citizens of Lawrence for their hospitality and wel- 
come, recalling the part that Lawrence teachers had borne in 
the history of the Association, and urging the present mem- 
bers to renewed interest and effort in their work. . 
The records of the last annual meeting were then read. 
The treasurer presented his report, showing a balance of 
$28.60 in the treasury; and the usual committees on nomina- 
tions and resolutions were appointed. Messrs. Upton of Pea- 
body, Baldwin of Lynn, and Brewster of Lawrence, on nom- 
inations, and Messrs. Hagar of Salem, Barnes of Peabody, 
and Williams of Haverhill, as committee on resolutions. 

J. H. Flint, of Marblehead, then delivered an address on 
“The Use and Abuse of High Schools.’’ Referring to the 
early establishment of high schools in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts, he called attention to the large and ears ey num- 
ber at the present time, and the fact that no town that had es- 
tablished a high school ever desired to abolish it. Among the 
uses of high schools he mentioned their reflex and elevating 
influence upon schools of lower grade, and their tendency to re- 
move the distinctions of wealth and social position, so out of 
place in a republic; and among the abuses, he cited the disposi- 
tion to make special] studies too prominent, and to allow the 
fitting of a few pupils for college to occupy too much time and 
attention, to the neglect of the many pursuing other studies. 

After a short recess, at 12 o’clock, Rev. Henry F. Harring- 
ton, Supt. of Schools of New Bedford, taking for his subject 
‘** Oral Instruction as Tested by Actual Experiment,’’ gave an 
interesting, detailed account of their experience in that city, 
in the effort to substitute for good teaching of certain 
branches, with good text-books in the hands of the pupils, 
similar teaching without books, in the form of familiar talks 


upper schools taking notes, and then writing out the substance 
of the lecture or talk. After a fair trial for several years, 
during which the pupils thus made manuscript text-books 
full of loose statements and errors, the experiment was aban- 
doned, having resulted in a conspicuous failure, and a prepar- 
atory, systematic training in the use of language, spoken and 
written, was substituted in all grades; and not until they had 
learned to express themselves, were pupils required to write 
abstracts of lectures or talks. Text-books were found to be 
necessary as a reliable foundation for constant reference for 
accurate statement, and a course of instruction combining 
text-books and oral teaching was found to be far superior to 
‘‘ oral instruction, pure and simple,”’ and has therefore been 


adopted in the New Bedford schools. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The first exercise was the lecture of Rev. A. D. Mayo, asso- 
ciate-editor of Tae JOURNAL, on “History in Common 
Schools.”’ The Study of history, he claimed, especially 
the history of our own country, should be one of the most in- 
teresting pursued in the common schools; not a mere memor- 
izing of dry details, but the consideration of living, vital facts. 
He dwelt upon its importance to every citizen of a free coun- 
try, and noted the interest aroused by the study of local his- 
tory, the reading of old journals, and the recital of tales of the 
early days, by grandfathers and others. Similar exercises by 
skiliful teachers would be attended with happiest results, and 
the writing of historical papers by pupils would be a valuable 
substitute for the much-disliked writing of compositions on 
abstract subjects. 

A short recess was then taken, after which a representative 
of the JouRNAL oF EpvucaTIoNn presented the claims of that 
publication, and solicited subscriptions. 

James N. Ham, principal of the Peabody High School, 
then read a paper on ‘* The Study of English Literature in our 


High Schools,” presenting various methods of studying Eng- 


and lectures, in the schools of every grade; the scholars in the ~ 
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lish literature, and deprecating the fact ‘that the beauties and 
charm of English writers were so little known and appreciated. 


He was followed by Prof. Homer B. Sprague, head-master 
of the Girls’ High School, Boston, who spoke of ‘‘ Public 
Schools as a preparation for Citizenship.’’ He detailed the 
various duties which devolve upon the citizens of a republic, 
the many questions of public policy which must be considered 


and settled in town meetings, city councils, legislatures, ands 
congress, and ably contended that in the public schools should 
be begun that preparation which alone can insure the intelligent 
and judicious performance of these duties. 


At the close of his lecture, just before five o’clock, the meet- 

ing adjourned until evening. 

FRIDAY EVENING 
witnessed the largest attendance of the session, many of the 
people of Lawrence being present, in addition to the members 
of the Association. A pleasant introduction to the exercises 
of the evening was singing by pupils from the high school, un- 
der the direction of W. W. Keays, their musical director. 

This was followed by a paper from Albert C. Perkins, prin- 
cipal of Phillips (Exeter) Academy, and formerly of the Law- 
rence High School, entitled ‘‘The Teacher a Student.” He 
spoke of the change in the profession of teaching, and the 
greater demands now made upon teachers. In view of these 
changes, teachers need complete preparation for their work, 


and also constant study to keep themselves up to the true 
standard of excellence. Hence he objected that so much time, 
absolutely needed for study and teaching, should be spent in 
merely clerical work on educational statistics, tables of per 


lic instruction, in the conviction that it is to it, to our schools, 
that this measure will be principally profitable if it obtains, as 
we hope, the sanction of the Grand Conseil. We start with 
the idea that all which gives security and stability to the posi- 


tion of the teacher, by procuring for him the liberty of mind 
desirable and acertain independence, turns to the advantage 


of educational progress.”’ 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The April meeting was unusually interesting. A discussion 
on “ Examinations” was opened by the superintendent. 
Several principals participated, and although opinions were 
freely advanced, and as freely criticized, good feeling prevailed, 
showing that the thin-skinned nature of Chicago teachers is 
changing for the better. With but few exceptions, the speak- 
ers were in favor of examinations for purposes of promotion in 
the schools and comparison of the schools, The differences 
in opinion were largely confined to minor questions, such as: 
Should the questions for the entire city be prepared by the 
superintendents, or should the principals prepare the ques- 
tions for the school in charge? Should examinations be writ- 
ten (with the exception of reading, and questions pertaining 
to that), or should there be a combination of oral and written 
work ? Should teachers be allowed to present small classes 


cents , attendance, tardiness, etc., and urged his hearers not 
_ y be obliged to take the divis- 
to allow these to crowd out the more important self-|;)) toward asa unit? Should the average of the recitation- 


improvement. 


marks given by the teacher be combined with the result of the 


His address was followed by further singing, after which |.yamination by the principal, or should recitation-marks be re- 
Mr. Rice, master of the Lawrence High School, made a brief | jected at time of promotion ? 


address, closing with a paraphrase of Xenophon’s retreat of 
the ten thousand Greeks. 


RESPONSIBILITY. 
The best work is secured when the agent or employee feels 


Mr. Peabody, editor of the Lawrence Eagle, then spoke of | that he is a responsible party. There is danger, in a great sys- 
the importance of the teacher’s being a student of character,/tem of schools, that the necessity for teachers considering 
and Hon. John K. Tarbox spoke at some length upon the re-| themselves to be responsible men and women will be over- 
lation of the public schools to free government, contending|looked, and the feeling that they are simply parts of a ma- 
that the highest education necessary should be furnished at|chine be developed. Principals in Chicago are instructed in 


the public expense. 
SATURDAY MORNING. 


their duties on this principle of responsibility, producing the 
best results. Sometimes one thinks that the introduction of 


The first business was the election of officers for the ensuing | this principle among the assistant-teachers would be bene- 


year, and the passage of the usual resolutions. 


ficial. It is true that the weakest assistants often desire the 


The officers elected for 1880-1 are: President — James N.| most latitude in order that they may continue in their own 
Ham, of Peabody. Vice-President—B. B. Russell, of Law-| weak ways. This, however, should not cause principals to 
rence. Secretary—O. S. Williams, of Haverhill. Treasurer— ee how well they work as responsible beings, instead of 


N. A. Moulton, of Newburyport. Councillors—E. H. Rice, of 
Lawrence; Miss 
of Salem; James H. Flint, of Marblehead; and W. P. Lunt, of 
Newburyport. 


s in the hands of the superintendent, and so lead them to 


Rosanna Peabody, of Lynn; Frank L. Smith, | place strong and weak in equally narrow bounds. 


SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
School grounds are defined as the streets traveled by pupils 


The meeting then listened to a paper by Hon. John D.|in going to and from school, as well as the premises used for 
Philbrick, ex-superintendent of schools, Boston, entitled “Sex| school purposes. This definition of the territory presided over 
in Teaching.” He noted the fact that, forty years ago, the|y the teacher is highly gratifying to one’s vanity, but in spite 
number of male teachers in Essex County was eight-ninths of | o¢ lawyer and judge, it is doubtful whether a teacher’s legal 


the number of female teachers; now it is only one-eighth. 
Why this change? Is it simply because women will work for 


jurisdiction should be so extensive. Why not give the parents 


lower pay than men, or because it has been found that women | @ chance to show what they can do in the way of bringing up 


make better teachers? This gave rise to eight or ten other 


their children ? Pupils should be subject to instruction in 


questions upon male vs. female teachers, which were well| morals and general good conduct everywhere, but that should 


stated and considered. His conclusions were that the efficiency 


male teachers. 


premises. Itis not amatter that concerns the authority of the 


A short discussion (the only one during the meeting) then |school-teacher if two boys quarrel in sight of their homes while 
took place between Mr. Philbrick and A. H. Thompson,|on the way toschool. Itis a matter in which the parents are 


master of the New 


rt High School,—the latter suggesting | much more dee 


interested. The rights and duties of teach- 


pl 
that German schools could not fairly be compared with Amer-|ers have been p emenion y and the limits considerabl e 
ican schools in this respect, because of the lower esteem in| stricted, in the past few years. The end is not yet. The Pre 


which women are there held, and the fact that, in Germany, 
female education is not well provided for. 

Mr. Philbrick replied that this is an error, and cited one 
German girls’ school which he visited, in which were employed 
eighteen male professors. He also incidentally mentioned the 
fact that, in Germany, no considerable change is made in school 
management except after consultation with, and upon recom- 
mendation of the most experienced educators; while in Amer- 


will come when we shall not be a combination of teacher and 
policeman; we shall be just what we claim to be, — teachers. 


TEACHERS’ BK AMINATION. 
At the examination of applicants for teachers’ certificates, 
nearly 50 per cent. were successful ; about 25 per cent. of 


those who reached the required average were below the age at 
which certificates are granted. Deducting these, there were 


ica, a very novice in education may succeed in overturning a|°° ¥2° received the coveted piece of paper. 


system in spite of the advice and efforts of the ablest teachers. 

The paper on “ The Spelling Reform,’’ by Prof. Dan). B. 
Hagar, principal of the State Normal School at Salem, closed 
the exercises of the day. He advocated the adoption of some 
system of spelling whereby the pronunciation of a word should 
indicate the spelling, and considered and answered the objec- 
tions raised against this reform, and urged his hearers to con- 
sider seriously the desirability and feasibility of such a change. 

At the conclusion of this address the audience united in 
singing “‘ Old Hundred,” and the meeting was declared to be 
adjourned. 


FOREIGN. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

I notice that “ Looker-on”’ takes exception to the recent 
announcement by Chicago’s superintendent, in regard to re- 
taining places left by teachers who are out on a leave-of- 
absence. There is another side to this matter. A stranger can- 
not take the place of an absentee and do as good work if she 
is to remain but a few weeks, as she would do if she were per- 
manently located in the position. It is the difference between 
a substitute trying to carry out the supposed plans of a stran- 
ger and a regular teacher carrying out her own plans, for the 
result of which she is to be held responsible. 

The reduction from $800 per year to $350 per year is a sup- 
posable case, but not a probable one. The actual reduction 
that is probable is one of $50 per year. That will occur in 


SwITZERLAND.—L’ Educateur, of Lausanne, in announcing |cases in which teachers of the grammar depart 
that the Conseil d’ Etat, of Nauchitel, has lately decided to| after being absent, to take eal ident ts he Bircsmal 
report to the Grand Conseil against the periodical reélection|department. The teachers in the grammar department receive 
of teachers, follows it with these sensible and pertinent remarks: | $50 extra on account of the greater amount of work entailed 
““Wedo not yet know the exact terms of this decision, but upon them out of school. If an experienced teacher who had 
in the name of the body of teachers we thank the Conseil | been absent were assigned to the = of assistant in a half- 


@ Etat and the director of public instruction, on whose recom-|44Y division at $350, it would be 
mendation this decision was made, for the new mark of their tent teacher. 


enlightened solicitude for public instruction. We say for pub- 


use she desired it. had 
long before established her claim to be considered an neennaee 
VETERAN. 


Chicago, April 10, 1880, 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE, 

— The trustees of the State Normal Schools ar J. A. Water- 
man, Gorham; James B. Sevey, Farmington; and James H. 
Powell, Kittery. 

— The Maine Central Institute has an attendance the pres- 
ent term of nearly 150 pupils. 

— Wilton Academy, under I. C. Phillips and wife, and a good 
corps of teachers, is in a better condition than for several years, 

— Augusta schools all commence, — except high, which 
opens one week earlier, — April 19. 

—H. A. Smith, supervisor of Machias schools, reports 13 
schools, with 14 teachers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The prize speaking at Dartmouth College, about which 
the students hav been excited because the president refused an 
offered endowment, is to be continued with some changes in 
the conditions. Hitherto, the academical and scientific de- 
partments hav been represented by six contestants each. 
Under the new arrangement, the academic furnishes nine, and 
the scientific three. Only one prize wil be awarded dramatic 
speakers. 

— The Merrimac Valley Teachers’ Association wil meet at 
Concord on the second Saturday in May. 

— The Board of Education of Lebanon has decided to con- 
tinue the services of Prof. E. W. Westgate, who has so long 
and so acceptably held the position of principal of the High 
School. 

— Ninety-eight is the number of students reported as attend- 
ing the spring term of Francestown Academy. 

— Ata late meeting of the Dover Board of Instruction, Mr. 
Gilman C. Fisher was unanimously reélected superintendent 
of schools. Mr. Fisher is thoroughly competent for the posi- 
tion, and gives entire satisfaction. 

— Hon. Edward A. Rollins, of Philadelphia, has establisht, 
for a period of five years, four annual prizes of $40, $30, $20, 
and $10, respectively, for excellence in elocution in Dartmouth 


College. 


VERMONT. 

— The normal school at Randolph is in a very prosperous 
condition. The spring term now numbers 151. There wil be 
eight graduates from the second course, at the close of the 
present term. 

— Mr. A. L. Hardy, principal of the high and graded schools 
at West Randolph, Vt., has been spending his vacations visit- 
ing the public schools of Boston, Quincy, New York city, 
Brooklyn, and Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. Hardy has had charge of 
the schools in West Randolph two terms, and the great succes 
which has attended his efforts shows him to be a teacher of no 
ordinary merit. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


TEACHERS’ MEETING.—The next nfeeting of the Ashuelot 

Teachers’ Association will be held at Bernardston, Saturday, 
April 17. The exercises will open with a lecture in the Town 
Hall, at 7.30 o’clock, Friday evening, by Rev. P. V. Finch, of 
Greenfield. The following is the program for Saturday: Lan- 
guage in the Lower Grades, by Supt. J. T. Clark, Chicopee; 
Metric System Illustrated, by J. N. Mallory, Winchester, N. 
H.; Analysis vs. Proportion, by C. P. Hall, Hinsdale, N. H.; 
Methods of Teaching Natural Science, by Prof. J. H. Pillsbury, 
Springfield. 
— Mr. Geo. M. Powers, for the past year principal of the 
Groton High School, has accepted the position of principal of 
the West Brookfield High and Grammar School, with a wel- 
merited increase of salary. 

— The spring term began at Lasell Seminary on Saturday, 
April 10, at 2.30 p.m., with Miss Parloa’s lecture on ‘‘ Cook- 
ery.”’ During the term Professor Raymond, of the Boston 
Sehool of Oratory, wil giv a course of readings from Shakes- 
peare. Dr. Blake wil also continue her “‘ Practical Talks.”’ 
The first occurred on Wednesday, April 14, at 4 p. m. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE.—The University Grammar School of Prov- 
idence, taught by Messrs. Merrick and Emory Lyon, has just 
closed its spring term with an examination and exhibition. 
This school enjoys a wide reputation for careful training and 
thorough scholarship, and this recent test conclusively showed 
that while this venerable institution has the wisdom of age, it 
has lost none of the freshnes and vigor of youth. In all the 
recitations there was a remarkable degree of accuracy. Def- 
inite knowledge, as wel as mental disciplin, seemed to be the 
main object of the teachers. We hav never listened to more 
perfect translating of the classics, particularly of Homer, in 
which the nicety of grammatical construction were more skill- 
fully combined with the exact thought of the author. 

The recitations in Shakespeare and algebra were of the high- 
est excellence, showing a full and accurate acquaintance with 
English verse and mathematical principles. In the essays that 


were read, there was a maturity of thought, a facility 
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and beauty of expression, that would have done credit to older 
scholars. The declamations also were highly satisfactory. 
There was no attempt at theatrical display, but an ease, grace, 
and appreciation of sentiment that won the approbation of all. 
A noticeable and very pleasant feature of the school was the 
happy relations between the teachers and pupils. It seemed 
more like @ well-ordered family than an ordinary school. 
The many friends and patrons listened to the exercises until 
the close with increasing interest, and as they left, expressed 
warmly their admiration, and also their confidence in the effi- 
ciency of the school. A Visrror. 


— The State Senate rejected, by a vote of 20 to 13, the pro- 
amendment to the constitution giving school suffrage to 
women. The House past a bil to abolish the tribal relations 


of the Narragansett Indians. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Two Chinese boys, —Cum Chiong Tsoy and Poy Woo 
Chin, students at the Norwich Free Academy, took part in 
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MICHIGAN.—The State Teachers’ Institute for Wexford 
County will be held at Sherman, during the week beginning 
April 19. Rev. G. S. Hicks will act as local committee, and 
Prof. P. A. Latta, of Allegan, as conductor. 


NEBRASKA.—The University of Nebraska has 259 students, 
a large proportion of the number being women. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A convention of superintendents, includ- 
_ county, city, and borough officers, will be held in the capi- 
tol building, Harrisburg, commencing at 2 o’ clock p. m., Tues- 
day, April 20, and continuing during Wednesday and Thursday 
This is the first meeting of the kind held during the current 
term of office, and it is expected that every superintendent in 
the State will be present and participate in the proceedings. 
No official engagements will be deemed a sufficient excuse for 
non-attendance, as it is much better that these should be post- 

ned, or even broken, than that any one should be absent. 

ever in the history of our school-system has it been more im- 
portant that the leaders in the great educational movement 
should act in a solid body with a united front. 
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West VirGIn1A.—The Southeastern Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Parkersburg, West Virginia, April 23 
and 24, 1880. The program is as follows: Inaugural ad- 
dress, ‘‘Some Phases of Modern Education,’’ by E. 8. Cox, 
late Supt. Schools, Parkersburg, W. Va. ; Discussion of the 
inaugural, by Supt. W. M. Friesner, Portsmouth, O. “Our 
County Fairs to be made an Educational Stimulus,” by Supt. 
M. E. Hard, Gallipolis, O. ; Discussion, by Supt. F. 8. Coul- 
trap, Nelsonville, O. ‘‘The Mission of the Educator,’’ by 
Hon. W. K. Pendleton, State Supt. Common Schools, W. 
Va. ‘*The Boy: What He Is, and What we Wish Him to Be- 
come,’’ by Hon. J. J. Burns, State School Commissioner of 
Ohio. ‘The Coming Teacher,” by Miss R. L. Gorsline, Chil- 
licothe, O.; Discussion, by Miss Lizzie Hinckley, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. “Of Some Educational Reforms,’’ by Hon. John 
Hancock, LL.D., Supt. of Instruction, Dayton, O. ; Discus- 
sion, by Prof. G. R. Reasoter, Marietta, O. ‘‘ Public Schools 
Adapted,”’ by Supt. J. P. Patterson, Washington C. H., O.; 
Discussion, by Prof. J. L. Hatfield, Athens, O. 


HorsFrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE counteracts the immediate 


the prize declamations last week. 


J. P. WickERSHAM, Supt. Public Instr. 


ill-consequences of the use of tobacco. 


JUVET’S TIME GLOBE. 


For many years it has been the ambition of 
horologists to apply by some mechanical device 
a motor to a terrestrial globe, that while it 
should show the exact diurnal revolution, 
should also be so constructed as to have utility 
as a time-piece. Various and ingenious 


methods have been devised, putting a clock 
in acase, and projecting above its base a rod 
witha gear coupled into another on the equa- 
torial portion of the globe. A French inventor 
made a globe in the shape of a dome, exhibiting 
only the northern part of the earth, and by an 
impelling mechanism turned it on its axis. 
These and other crude and cumbersome me- 
chanical devices prevent any other than a rigid 
position, and one that could not accurately illus- 
trate the earth’s polar position. A sphere that 
shows but a half-globe, or one that necessitates 
afixed horizontal or perpendicular polar projec- 
tion, is calculated to mislead, and not instruct. 
The requirements for a perfect scientific instru- 
ment of this kind are excellence as a time- 
keeper, accuracy, clearness, and completeness 
of map-surface. It must admit of being easily 
examined, and should be capable of any incli- 
nation necessary for terrestrial or other plane- 
tary illustrations, 

Any exterior mechanism precludes these 
essential requirements. The globe, which is 
shown in the accompanying illustration, has 
4chronomoter movement in its interior. The 
shell that envelops the works and protects them 
‘gainst aceident or dust is very light and uni- 
form in thickness, allowing the mechanism to 
turn freely, equably, and in perfect balance. 
The globe surface is as hard and smooth as a 
sheet of steel, being made of an entirely new 
Pa which is unaffected by moisture, or 
pr orcold. The meridian ring used for the 
“pport of the globe at its polar extremities, | 
staduated for the measurement of latitude, is 
Placed at some distance from the sphere to give! 


lightness and beauty, and also to admit more 
easily examining the globe surface. It is held 
in any desired position by a simple swiveled 
clutch and holder. At the northern end the 
meridian ring is expanded into a holder for a 
transparent heavy plate-glass clock dial, with 
the usual hour-figures and minute-marks. The 
hands are under the dial, and the time is easily 
read, yet the dial is not an obstacle to the free 
examination of any portion of the globe. At 
the equator a zone dial encircles the globe, the 
hour-figures and minute-marks on which, by 
following the meridian line of any locality to 
it, gives the exact time of any place. In the 
illustration the hands of the clock show 12:20, 
the local time of New York city, the meridian 
line of which, it will be seen, stands also be- 
fore 12:20 p m. on the equatorial dial. It will 
be noted, also, that San Francisco is yet on the 
morning side of the meridian, while London is 
almost in darkness, and stands before 5:16 
evening on the equatorial zone, 

One-half of the equatorial zone is darkened, 
being nearly black at midnight, and shaded 
lighter on the left to 6 p. m., and on the right 
to 6 a. m., thus showing at a glance which part 
of the world is in daylight and which in dark- 
ness. The automatic motion of the globe, re- 
producing on a small scale the very movement 
of the earth, illustrates the phenomenon of day 
and night, and solves a problem that, simple as 
it is, is yet incomprehensible to many. 

This globe is, in fact, a miniature earth in 
position and motion, being lightly yet strongly 
made, with every portion of it visible ;—a clock 
and globe, giving local and universal time with 
accuracy. It can be placed in any position 
without derangement, and cannot be fractured 
by blows. It is unaffected by climatic changes. 
It is covered by a map which is a special edi- 
tion of the celebrated Edinburgh (Johnston’s) 
maps corrected to date, having all the recent 
political changes and geographical discoveries, 
and also blue lines indicating average winter, 
and red the average summer temperature of 
every country on the globe; the water being 
represented in blue of a desirable shade, clearly 
shows by the white lines the ocean currents. 
Whenever a change in the boundaries of coun- 
tries, addition of States, or important discov- 
eries make it desirable, this globe can be re- 
mapped at anominalexpense. The axis of the 
earth is represented by a gracefully-shaped 
arrow, the feathered end of which is used as a 
stem-winder for the clock within, which runs 
four days, and is regulated] from the out- 
side. The works are simple, and can be taken 
apart or repaired by any mechanician. 

It received the highest award of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition at Philadelphia, and has the 
most cordial indorsement of scientists at home 
and abroad. It is mounted simple or ornate, 
to meet various tastes. It is a fitornament for 
any library, a valuable adjunct in every busi- 
ness-office, and a necessity in every institution 
of learning. This beautiful piece of apparatus 
is patented in this country and in Europe. 

Prices for 12-inch globe, $75 and upwards, 
according to quality and finish of standard. 
For particulars regarding 18 and 30-ineh size, 
write direct to manufactory. For further in- 
formation, address Messrs, Juvet & Co., Cana- 


joharie, N. Y. c (eow) 
10. 


New Hampsuire Returns. — A New 
Hampshire lady writes: Mother has been 
afflicted for years with kidney diseases. Last 
spring she was very bad, and had an alarming 
pain and numbness in one side ; Kidney-Wort 


proved a great blessing, and has completely 
cured her. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The First Three Books of Homer’s Iliad, with explan 
atory notes, etc. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

Brain and Mind, or Mental Science considered in 
accordance with the Principles of Phrenology; by H. 
8. Drayton and J. McNeill; illustrated; $1.50. Kew 
York: S. R. Wells & Co. 

History of Political Economy in Europe; by Jerome 
Adolph Blangui; Translated by E.J. Leonard, with pref- 
ace by D, A. Wells; $3.50. N.Y.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A Thousand Regents’ Questions in Arithmetic, 
(printed on cards); $1. Syracuse: Davis, Bardeen & Co. 

Masterpieces vA English Literature: le typical 
selections of British and American authorship from 
Shakespeare to the present time ; i Wm. Swinton; 
History of the Administration of John 
De Witt, Grand Pensionary of Holland ; by Jas. Geddes; 
Vol. I.,1623 to 1654, The Theory of Thought ; a treatise 
on Deductive Logic. A Foreign Marriage, or Buying 
a Title; anovel. The Diary of a Man of Fifty, anda 
Bundle of Letters ; Harper’s Half-hour Series ”’ ; 25c. 
New York: Harper & Bros. . 


DICTIONARIES. 


French-English and English-French. 
German-English and English-German. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. 
Italian-English and English-Italian. 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 


FRENCH DICTIONARY 
Has 15,000 new words and meanings. 


HITNEWS GERMAN DICTIONARY 
Has etymological features not found in any other. 


PAGES sent on application. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 
266 a 12 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Next Term 
opens Dec. ist. 70-page Catalogue on application. 

182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. BRown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 


8. COL BY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCU TION. 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 188 


New Books. 


— — 


WORTHIES OF SCIENCE. 

By Rev. John Stoughton, of London. Fresh sketches 
of seventeen eminent men of genius, whom the world 
honors, and who were friends of Christianity. 12mo. 
342 pp. $1.50. 


THE BLUE-BADGE BOYS. 

By Miss I. T. Hopkins, author of “ Signal Flag.’’ The 
story of a group of fine village lads who took a fancy to 
see how much they could do to make others happy, and 
of their brilliant success. 16mo, 384 pp. 4 cuts, $1.25, 


OUT OF THE WAY. 
By Miss A. L. Noble. A most interesting tale for 
young women, and for all who are trying to do good to 
those who are in need of friends and help. 16mo, 240 
pp. 4 cuts. $1.00, 


INTO THE LIGHT. 

A well-told narrative for thoughtful young people, 
illustrating the evils of the too prevalent skepticism in 
religious mnatters, and the way of escape into light and 
peace. 16mo, 224pp. 2 cuts. $1.00. 


DOCTOR WILL. 

By Jennie Harrison. A sequel to “ Up Stairs,” fol- 
toning the fortunes of the young doctor and his friends 
into early manhood, —a lovely picture of C 
friendship. 16mo. 211 pp. 3 cuts. $1.00. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH. 

By William Patton, D.D. A plain, ~ py history of 
who He was and what He is now. Suited for the young, 
16mo, 320 pp. $1.00. 


THE FOOT ON THE SILL. 

By Miss H. B. McKeever. A Christian temperance 
story, showing the contrast in the results of a right 8 
and a wrong step in times of temptation. 16mo, 1 
pp. 3cuts. 90 cents. 


TALKS ON HOME-LIFE. 

By Rev. George Everard. Admirable practical hints 
for all the inmates of our homes, enlivened by anec- 
dotes. 16mo. 144pp. Limp cloth. 50 cts, 


HOW TO MEET OBJECTIONS Against 
Revelation. 

By Miss Whately, daughter of the Archbishop. In- 
troduction by Dr. John Hall. Valuable se for 
Christians who would relieve the doubts o 
skeptical friends. 16mo. 157 pp. Limp cloth, 50 cts. ; 
Paper, 25 cts. 


ONWARD. 

Ry Rev. Jacob Helffenstein, D.D. A well-considered 
and Scriptural guide for those who have begun a Chris- 
tian course, and are pressing forward. 16mo. 107 pp. 
Cloth, 50 cts. ; Paper, 25 cts. 


ORIGINALITY OF THE CHARACTER 
OF CHRIST. 


By Dr. George Matheson. A very su tive essay, 
proving the divine origin of Christ’s character by i 
contrast with the spirit of the age, both Jewish and 
Greek and Roman. i6mo. 40 pp. Paper cover. 10 cts. 


>--— 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau Street, New York; 
23 Franklin Street, Boston; 
1512 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
75 State Street, Rochester ; 
50 Madison Street, Chicago; 


266 b eow 757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


JUST OUT: THE ONLY BOOK OF THE KIND. 


COLLECTION OF SENTENCES 


BY DIAGRAM 


Diagrammed and Explained. 


LarcE 8vo, 92 PP. . 


are EXPLAINED. It contains more useful in, 


(A liberal discount to the Trade.) 


The system is NEW, most of the sentences are difficult, and all 


and real help in its line than — | other work. 


Price, $1.25. 


ling points in analysis and 
money by postal-order 


to the author, 


ine and attractive in every feature. Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
on seat red letter. Address all orders 


W. F. L. SANDERS, NEW ALBANY, IND. 


The 


$1 00 PER YEAR. 
post-paid,” Cts. 
The only Publication of the kind, 


te <Addres ANNA BANDALL-DIEML, 35 Uniou Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol, XI.—No. 16. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Title. hor. Publisher. Price. 
Health and Health Resorts. 12mo, cloth. . - John Wilson Porter & Coates 
Lenguege Lessons. mx - - Prof AN Rau b 
Practical Grammar. 0, - - 
The Science of English Verse. es wn 8vo, cloth. - Sidney Lanier Chas Scribner 
The«Theatres of Paris. 16mo, cloth. - - J B Matthews 
The Origin and Growth of the Psalms. 12mo, cloth. - Prof TC Murray « ves 


Lord Beaconsfield: His Life, Character, and Works. 12m0. Mrs Geo Sta ag és 
The Stage; or, Recollections of Actors and Acting. 12mo. Jas E Murdoc 


Muriei Bertram. 16mo, 536 pp., cloth. - - 

The Interpreter’s House. 16mo, 356 pp., cloth. - 

A Traveler's True Tale. Dus. 16mo,cloth. - - 
Economic Studies. 8vo, cloth. 


Sun, Moon, and Stars. A Book for Beginners. Illus. 8vo. Agnes Giberne oe a 

A Concise History of Painting. Illus. Post 8vo, cloth. rs Chas Heaton “ 6 

Music Copy Books. Nos. 1,2, 3,and 4. - D P Horton D.Slote & Co -10, 15, .25, 
Music Exercise Books. Nos. 1,2 and 3. Crown 4to. - $1, 1.20, 2.50 a do: 
The Card Album and Adhesive Wafer Scrap-Book. 4to. “ « -50, 1.00, 1 


Industrial Drawing Charts. Nos. 9, 10,11,and 12. 18x 24. Frank Melville 
to the Corea. 8vo,cloth. Ernst ORE 


A Forbidden Land; or, Vo 


The Action of the United States Tariff. 8vo, 16 pp., paper. Alfred 


A Few Steps in Philosophy. Square l6mo, 72 pp., paper. 
TheS Kor’s Garland. New ed. 12mo, pp. P Garrett & Co 1 75 
One Hundred Choice Selections. No.17. Newed. 12mo. P Garrett “ “ 50 60 
Sore Throat: Its Nature, Varieties, and Treatment. 12mo. P James, M D Lindsay & Blakiston 2 25 
Physiology. Materia Medica. Chemistry. Vols. 1,2,3. C E Armand Semple G P Putnam’s Sons ea .25, 50 
Certain Dangerous Tendencies of American Society. Cl. Houghton, Osgood & Co 1 25 
Russian Reader. 8vo,cloth. - - - - - H Riola « “ “ 4 00 
The Life of wm. Ellery Channing, D.D. 8vo,750pp.,cl. Henry Channing Am Unitarian Assoc 1 00 
Gospel According to St. Luke. ith Commentary. Ed by C J Ellicott Cassell, Petter & Galpin 1 25 
Alaska and Missions of the North Pacific Coast. 12mo, Rev 8 Jackson, DD Dodd, Mead & Co 1 50 
onia. A Missionary’s Journal of Exploration. Rev Titus Coan “ « e 1 25 
Reminiscences of an Idler. 8vo, 608 pp., cloth. - - Chevalier Wikoff Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


EXTENSIVE arrangements have just been 
completed, by which we are enabled to supply 
the “‘Compound Oxygen”’ for home use to any 
extent, and to all parts of the country, giving 
at the same time the right of free consultation 
by letter during the whole time a patient may 


be using the treatment. Every case submitted 
to us will be, as we have said, carefully consid- 
ered. If we see a reasonable ground for an- 
ticipating the favorable action of ‘‘ Compound 
Oxygen,’’ we will encourage the patient to give 
it a trial; but if we think the matter at all 
doubtful, we will frankly say so. Write for 
our Treatise on ‘“‘Compound Oxygen.” It 
will be sent free. Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 
and 1111 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE invite attention to the attractive card of 
the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., on the second 
page of THE JoURNAL. The varieties of pens 
produced in a large manufactory as that of 
the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., at their works 
in Camden, N. J., are almost bewildering, in- 
eluding differences in shapes and sizes, in 
color and plating, in thickness of material and 
elasticity, in pierce-holes and slits, and in 
points varying from the finest to the wide, 
square points of the engrossing. Good pens 
are the Esterbrook’s No. 122 Eugrossing, No. 
183 Widepoint, and No. 1,743 Jefferson. An- 
other line of pens introduced as aids to easy 
writing are those with turned-up points, hav- 
ing a remarkably quill-like action, and being 
specially suitable for rapid writing. The Nos. 
1876 Telegraphic, 256 Tecumseh, and 309 
Choctaw, very happily and completely illus- 
trate this style. Still, for ordinary business 
purposes and correspondence the medium 

ints, such as Esterbrook’s Falcon Pen No. 

, with its world-wide reputation, the No. 
14 Bank, and No. 130 Easy Writer, comprise 
the bulk of the pens best known to the Amer- 
ican public. All the leading stationers keep the 
Esterb * ok steel pens in stock, and from whom 
they can be obtained at reasonable rates. The 
works of the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. are 
located at Camden, N. J., and their office and 
warehouse at No. 26 John street, New York. 
Requests to them for samples will meet with 
prompt and cheerful attention. 


the title of ‘Standard Series,’ 
Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co., 21 Barclay street, 
New York, are issuing cheap editions in quarto 
form of some of the best books in the language 
at prices so low as to place them within the 
reach of the masses. Among the works already 
issued are John Ploughman’s Talk, by Spur- 

n; The Choice of Books, by Thomas Car- 
yle, both in one, price 12 cents; The Imitation 
of , by Thomas 4 Kempis, price 15 cents; 
The Light of Asia, by Edwin Arnold, prize 15 
cents; and the Life of Christ, by Cannon Far- 
rar, in two parts, price 25 cents each. The 
typography and paper of these books are excel- 
lent, and as they are sold at from one-quarter 
to one-tenth of other editions, they must have 
an extensive sale. The same publishers an- 
nounce an edition of Knight’s Popular History 
of England, which has heretofore been a sealed 
book to most readers because of its high cost, 
at the low price of $2.40, bound in card ma- 
nila, each volume separately, eight volumes 
complete. 


AmonG the best known manufacturers of 
Writing Inks, Fluid, Sealing Wax, Mucilage, 
ete., in this country, are Thaddeus Davids & 
Co., New York. Their business was estab- 


lished in 1824, and has developed into a trade 
with all portions of the globe. Their inks 


quality. They have just perfected the most 
convenient and perfect mucilage-holder, with 
brush, we have ever seen. Their goods can be 
had of Thomas Groom & Co., State street, 
Boston, and of all the leading stationers in 
New England and other sections of the United 
States. They make an ink for use in schools 
of superior quality. Inquire for Thaddeus 
Davids & Co.’s Inks and Fluid. You will like 
them. — 

PARENTS and Teachers who want to find the 
best books, interesting, pure in tone, and at 
reasonable prices, for children and pupils, 
should notice the list published by the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, and announced in our issue 


of this week. This class of books are such as 
tend to keep the mind free from injury and 
the heart pure. Notice the variety and excel- 
lence of the books announced. They can be 
had at the several agencies of the Society 
named in tne advertisement. 


Persons desiring to occupy their summer 
vacation in the study of the German language, 
should notice the announcement of Dr. A. 
Fleischmann, 62 Broad street, Utica, N. Y., 
who is to open his fourth session of the Ger- 
man Summer School, at Cazenovia, N. Y., 
July 5, and continue it till August 6. Dr. 
Fleischman has the reputationn of being one of 
the best instructors of German in this country. 
For full particulars, address him as above. 


Goop Blackboards perform a very important 
part in the economy of the school-room, and 
poor blackboards perform a very expensive 


part. There is more difference between the 
two than most committee-men suppose. Get 
the best, and be convinced that they are the 
cheapest. Made by J. A. Swasey, 19 Brattle 
street, Boston. 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 
1, Water Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painti 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, &e. is 
594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATUEMATICAL INSTR UMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
= a Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 zz 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTING 
Comprising Freehand and Model Drawing; Perspective, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water -color and 

1 Painting Ching Painting, Modeling in Clay, 
Photograp! ng from Nature, etc. 
ACADED FAR 
. H. TITCOMBE, Principal. 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St, 


SUPPLIED with Teachers 

the New- d Bureau 

of Education, 16 Hawley St. 

Boston, Mass. Write for a 


our method of doi business. 
F. B. SNOW. Manager. 


stand the test of time, and are of the very best}, 


Artists’ Colormen. |: 


AGENTS WANTED. 


“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” 


The World’s Encyclopedia of Wonders and Ourios- 
ities of Nature and Art, Science and Literature. Con- 
taining a full and authentic description of the most 
remarkable and astonishing Places, Beings, Animals, 
Customs, Experiments, Phenomena, etc., of both An- 
cient and Modern Times in all rts of the Globe 
comprising correct accounts of the most wonderful 
Freaks of Nature and Arts of Men, in one large octavo 
volume of néarly 1,200 pages, illustrated with 140 en- 
gravings. AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory 
given. Mailed on receipt of retail price, $5.00. 

ALLEN & WILLMARTH, Publishers, 

266 a 4 Bond Street, New York. 


Lady 
School 'Teachers 
W anted, 


To act as Agents for our new books. Address for 
particulars, 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
266 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


In prose and poetry, by upward of 300 Distinguished 


if = are bound for heaven, get it,—it will cheer and 
$2. 


i” NOW READY. .41 


wus Zn A NOVEL, 
MOST FROM THE FRENCH OF 
ALBERT DELPIT, 


ranslat rom the “Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” by 


well as the 

most eagerly Emil Prescott 

sought, will be ac- Sf y 

ceptable to all lit- : 

erary and cultivated 

people. 12mo, 

itamp. 

Advance Orders 
ARE 

Very Large, 

An immediate order will be nec- 


essary to procure a copy of the first Joe $1.00. 
edition. Mailed, post-paid, on re- 


ceipt of price, $1.00, by publishers, 


HENRY A. SUMNER. & Ee 


Lakeside Building, Chicago. o 


265 ¢ (1) LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, MAss. 


Incorporated 1879. 


Readers and Writers Economy Co, 


OrrerRs HUNDRED LITERAY LABOR-SAVERS, 


Exclusively devoted to Improved Devices for 
Helping the Work of Readers and Writers. 


Economize your Thought, 
alve your Laber, 
Double your Efficiencies, 
AND SO DOUBLE YOUR LIFE. 

If you need the best Desk ; Study, Folding, Rota 
or Adjustable Table ; Desk Reading Chair ; Reading ox 
Book Rest ; Fountain Pen (A. T. Cross Stylographic) ; 
Revolving Book-case ; Marginal Index (for any Refer- 
ence-book) ; Reference File ; Catalog Cards and Cases; 
Loan Slips; Card or —y Trays ; any other Library 
apparatus ; Self-inking, Pad, Pencil, or Vest- pocket 
tamps ; Binders; Pen-racks; Letter -clips ; 
Books ; Pigeon-hole Cases ; in short, the it device 
in any line for eo bey arranging, recording, or com- 
municating Facts er Thoughts. 


If you need any such, 
VISIT THE 
READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY CO., over 28-34 
; 27 Franklin St., 
oston ; on -» New York ; or send ‘ 
list (free) to Boston Offices, 


Visitors welcomed. Agents wanted. Dealers sup- 
tf 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 

The General College Course, 

The Seientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

cs, Mathematics, ern Languages, 

and the Seiences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 

been Teachers. 


The College Calendar taining particu 
be om one lication 


ADA L. HOW. 


MONEY, AND HOW TO MAKE 


A most important work, and which no one can afford 
to be without who desires to improve and advance their 
position in life; shows clearly the inevitable way to 
success and yees rity,— contains 600 pages,—illustra- 
ted, leather binding. Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.25, 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO., 


258 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York, 
If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. 8S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


For teachers and students unequaled; 
indorsed by the medical pessersion as 
the most healthful of out-door sports. 
It augments three-fold the locomotive 
power of any ordinary man. 

Send 3-cent stamp for 24-page Cata- 
logue, with Price-list and full infor- 
mation, or 10 cts. for catalogue and 
copy of The Bicycling World. 

HE POPE MANFU’G CO., 
103 Summer St. Boston. 


WHITALL’S Miniature PLANISPHERE. 

>§ A Map of the Heavens, at every minute,—showiiy 

pm 42 prominent Constellations and 440 chief Stars. 

Should be in the hands of every teacher and stu- 

=) dent of Astronomy, and can be used with pleasure 
z, and profit by every one. 

Size 54% x 5% Inches. Price, 30 cents, 

3 Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. Lib- 


eral discounts allowed for introduction and to the 

trade. Address MoCLEES & GRIFFETH, 
General School Furnishers, 

1026 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
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1a For 20 new subscribers to either The Primary 
I@™ Teacher or Good Times, and $20.00, we will give 
1@™ the New and Revised Edition of HALLAM’S 
1a COMPLETE WORKS (6 volumes) ; price 
1@™ $7.50, reduced from $17.50. For particulars 
address THE NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING (0., 
I@™ 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. (Good till May 1.) 

and Gold. 


SILK BANNERS 
J. & R. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


in Colors 


Send for circular and _ price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 uz 


PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


. R. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, “In cases 
of Kidney Troubles it has acted like acharm. It 
has cured many pet AL cases of Piles, and has 
never failed to act efficiently.” 


Nelson Fairchild, of St. Albans, Vt., 
of price olen After sixteen 


“One pack- 
cur- 


ing 
IT HAS 


WONDERFUL HY? 


OWER. 
Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the KIDNEYS at the same time. 

Because It cleanses the system of 
the sonous humors that develope 
In ney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, orin Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and nervous disorders. 


KIDNEY-WORT is a4 ble com- 
pound and can be cont by mall iercpaid. 


One package will makesix qts of medicine. 
TRY rr Now 
Buy it at the Druggicts. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 60., Proprietors, 

cena post pai.) 


TAILORING. 
SPRING, 1880. 
We would respectfully invite gentlemen to an early 
inspection of our selections in spring and summer 
woollens. We have just received into our stock 4 
choice assortment of the desirable styles and f»brics. 
Gentlemen will do well to purchase early this season, 
as the pronens indications are that not only will there be 
a scarcity of the best styles of goods, but also that prices 
will be considerably higher as the season advances. 
Our prices will be found moderate. We make ita 
point to keep them as low as is consistent with goo 
workmansbip. and the care and atten- 


tion requisite to get up thoroughly satisfactory g2t- 
mente. A. McMELLAN & CO., 
2 Winter Street, cor, Washington St., 
260 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


. E. ADAMS, N.H. 


$72 outtt tres. "Address Auguste, Me 


$777 Augusta, Mo. 215 
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THE New GIFT BOOK, GOLDEN THovGHrTs. 
Pro 
— If you are a parent, get it; if you have a home, get it; — 
locality, copies will be sent prepaid on receipt sg ae 
260 h E. B. TREAT, Publ’r, 805 Broadway, N.Y. 
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COLLEGES. 

IVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 

to both sexes. A. the Registrar. 


’ COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
courses of study. JAS. W.STRONG, Pres. 


YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


Publishers. 
Excelsior Questions 


— IN— 


ARITHMETIC. 


700 Practical Questions Ready for the 
Teacher's Use at any 


THE EXCELSIOR QUESTIONS rn ARITHMETIC 
t of seven Series, each Series containig 100 prac- 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 

Liberal Education on a scientific 
‘Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 


TEE, RSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 
of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
nor, MONROE'S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch, of Oratory, 7A Beacon St., Boston. 


OF TRCHNOLOGY. 
En! ce 


examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8s. Sec’y, Boston. 


VRRSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

For circulars and informa- 
‘on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 

 ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 

prose Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two 
Post 


luate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


AANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
Gre Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs. C.V. SPEAR & R.E, AVERY, Princs. 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


[sn LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 


N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
OrcuTT, A.M., pal. 12 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Britain, . N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


TTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance 14, 1880. 


Address H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
yss- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL BOSTON. 
WALTER Smita, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55az 


pune STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
VIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 

vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next entrance examination, Wednesday, Sept. 1, 
1880. For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, . 


Orage NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASss. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, WrEstTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SCOTT. 133 


—_ 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 —— 8t., 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
meg departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 

pper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
‘o twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 


FS GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 
Rusiness. Experienced teachers throughout. 
em teachers of Elocution ; new school buildings, 
¢ cal Laboratory ; Milita rill. Apply to 
Mowry & GOFF, Principals. 


SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
F 


Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


. v. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M. 
neipal, Kast Greenwich, 


as YLOCK INSTITU TE, South Williamstown, 

erkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 

lon pollege or fer the Scientific School. For cata- 
address Rens. F. MILLA, A.M.., Principal. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 


EWISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
Schools. W.H. SCHUYLER, Ph.D.,Prin. 


Mrstie VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
class of py pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
Private. Address Capt. J. K. Booxnyn, A. M 


T. JOHNSBURY A 

CADEM Y, St. Johnab Vt. 

advantages for Classical and Scientific 
Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


RCESTER ACADEMY. 
. Founded 1834. Thor- 
Went equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
a EA VENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 
2ST NEWTON &. 
lish and Classical School. 
W Address N. 7. ALLES, W. Newton, Mass. BI 


tical questions printed on separate slips of card-board. 
The answers are given in a Rey which accompanies the 
The Questions complete, with K 1.00. Sent 
post-paid, on receipt o price. an © , 
D. H. KNOWLTON, Publisher, 
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GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880, 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 

Aided by experienced writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 

Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lesson Help for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
mo-t usable and durable form. 

SECOND SERIES. I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 

PakRT II.—JULY TO DEC. Studies in Genesis. 

(> Bound in boards in two ; price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. The two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 copies, $15. 

Pub. and for saleby AMER. S. 8. UNION 

G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


A BOOK FOR THE VACATION. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE KEY TO 
“OUR COMMON SCHOOL SYSTEM,” 
“BY GAIL HAMILTON,” 


THE HURRI OA BREECHED, 
THE DODGE’D QU. + TION ANSWERED 
COMMON SENSE. 262 j 


Something Sunday- 
New Schools! 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


BY GEO. F. ROOT 


U N DER Is an Oratorio Cantata based upon 

Scripture. It is perfectly adapted to the 

TH E needs of SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, and is de- 
p A 4 M S signed especiaMy for the exercises of 


FLORAL SUNDAY SUNDAY EVENING 
HARVEST SUNDAY, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
CHRISTMAS, And EASTER. 
It abounds with beautiful musical and floral effects, 


and represents Christ as the Deliverer. The music is 
bright, simple, and lasting. 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
Will findin “ UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 
have long sought for. 
Price, 30 cts., by mall; $3.00 a doz. by express. 
*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
CINCINNATI, 


YO CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
‘6 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text- Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied W, Orders from School Boards, 
Superi neon and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
on given to orders by mail. 

“ Wend uarters in N oe England for Educational Sup- 
plies and School Merchandise of every description. 


The Teacher’s Manual. 


By Z. RICHARDS, A.M., 


te Superintendent of Public Schools in Washington, 
auther of Grammatical Spelling 
and Writing - Book,” and of the “Al- 
phabetic Reading Charts.” 


Published by A. 8S. BARNES & €0., New York. 


Every Teacher of Elementary Schools should have it, 
as itis a most valuable aid; and, if its suggestions are 
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- | carried out, the teacher can accomplishe ¢wice the usual 


amount of valuable work, with increased ease and 


pleasure. 
Single copies, 25 ets., furnished by the — or 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to teachers on receipt of price: 


Abercrombie’s Moral Philosophy, .90 
Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philesophy, .90 
Levell’s United States Speaker, 1.35 
Levell’s New School Dialogues, 1.35 
Parker’s Natural Philesephy (Plympton), 1.50 
Shurtleff’s Governmental Instructor, .65 


Address the Publishers. 


School Books 


Bought, 


Sold, 
Exchanged. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
263 b 37 Park Row, New York City. 


Address 


KNIGHT, :ADAMS+5+C0. 


JOHN W. 


LOVELL 
24 Bonp 8r., NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Dickeus’s Complete Werks, 15 vols., 093.58 
1 


Kuight’s History of Engiand,8 “ 00 
Macaulay's Mist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 6.00 
Plutarch’s Lives, . 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient Histery, 1 « 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN ep 
4) THACHERS' SUPPLIES. 
a@ We carry the largest stock of School 


and College Text-books to be found in New 
England, A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited, ADDRESs 4S ABOVE. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
itera Literature for Little Folks. 


aub’s Normal Spellers. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammars. — 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 
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WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 


Brown?’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar. 
Brewn’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s 


lementary Physics. 
Very favorable teria for introduction. 248 tf 


PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 


TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 


ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Ricuarp A. 


. vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
TOR ’ LONGFEL- 


Low, LOWELL andotbers, Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5. 
244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N.Y. 


venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. 
St. John, and lane hon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 


1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


interlinear Classics. 


«We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 


ing together so much miserable Latin and G 
os mein be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.”’—Milton. 


Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
Virgil, Owesar, Horace Hind, Gospel 


Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 


adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 


Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


istories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


terms and circu 


National Subscription Agency 


H OW Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 


and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. 
TO stamp for Som lete Catalogue. Teach- 

A fall line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 

SAV E GLoBEs always on hand. Price-list on 


ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 

lication. School Supplies,all kinds. 

MO N EY, rv. dress HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz 


ery of every kInd at wholesale rates. 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


The Free School-System of the 


United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


A K 81.75. 
RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3 a Y 
dred; .6c. NICHOLS & HALL, EDU€ALO 
or 18 Tremont 206 tf NEEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Eyesight, Good and Bad. 


By Ropert BrupENELL CARTER, F.R.C.S. 


A Popular Treatise on the Exercise and Preservation 
of the Eyes, written in untechnical language for the 
non-Professional Reader. 58 illustrations. 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
PUBLISHER OF SCIENTIFIC Books, 
266 tf 1012 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


LEE & SHEP 


41 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
THE WORKS OF VIRGIL, TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
PROSE, with an Essay (65 pages) on the English 

Translators of Virgil, by JouN ConrneTon, late 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
“The translation is not only faithful and adequate, 
but it is prose of admirable quality for the fit rendering 
of Virgil's poetry.”"— Publishers’ Weekly. 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, patent, 
on receipt of price, Catalogues mailed free. tf 


THE ADVANCE OF THE NEW ERA! 


Before you Adopt or Change, See 


THE ENCHANTED READERS. 


Four Books; Each One Complete. 


Children and Teachers go-into ecstacies over them. 
Full set—examination price, $1.50 ; introduction, $2.00. 
Descriptive circular free. 

AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers, 
264 tf eow 27 Bond Street, New York. 


DUPLEX" COPY -BOOK, 


Just Patented and Published, 

Gives, (1) the copy near to the writing ; (2) a smooth 
hand while writing,—no stumbling on 
the lower edge of the book ; (3) copy lines in each 
book ; (4) common-school course in books A, B, and C; 
(5) the most for the money. Mailed to Teachers on 
receipt of 10 ets, per book. 

Address J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Scott’s Review-History of 
the United States. 


SCOTT’S REVIEW-HISTORY has been adopted by 
the New York Board of Education. It is a handsome 
12mo volume, neatly bound in cloth. Price 70 cents, 
Examination copies mailed to Teachers on receipt of 


50 cents. 
COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
414 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s phies. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne's English 
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DeVere’s French Seriex. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Kobell & Erul’s Hpnensleny Simplified. 12mo...$2.50 
WIIl’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical Analysis.. 1.50 
Rose’s Complete Practical Machinist. 12mo.... 2.50 
DeKonink’s Chemical Analysis and Assaying of 
Iron and Iron Ores. 12mo............0 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo........ 2.25 
Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books, 96 2 gl 
8vo, sent free of postage. 22 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Sertegese Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 

A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indspen- 
sable. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements 
—— and price-list free to any teachers or agents 

noon their address. 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriat: 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on ap lication. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Man'/’g Pubds., 
Established 1830. [256 tf) Boston, Mass, 


Morning 
$3.60 Per Dozen. Li eht T 


$30.00 Per 100. 
& W. STRADB’S new S. 8. Singing Book. 


BETTER wonoss LARGERpaces 


etter Every Way! 41 


Than ANY of its predecessors, we confidently believe. 
Don't fail to send 35c. for sample copy of ** Tus 
MorninG LiGut!” Specimen pp. free. 


The Root & Sons’ Music Co., Publishers, Chicago. 


THE PRONUNCIATIONS 
OF LATIN. A 

By M, M. PISHER, 

Professor of Latin in the, University of the State of 
SECOND EDITION. 


“ Confessedly one of the ablest defenses of the old 
English pronunciation:” Daily Advertiser, Boston. 


“ A wonderful little book.”—J. S. Blackwell, Prof. 
Shemitic Languag 


es, Mo. University. 
Price, ; $1.00 by mail, $1.10. 
PUBLISHIN: 
ENGLAND G Ce. 
16 Hawley St., BOSTON. 
Or the author, Columbia, Mo. 252 
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Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & 00., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Natural Philosophy. 


pe a | no other Philosophy has ever been written, 
so well to the am seem. The coarse print 


ves the leading principles, while the numerous ex- 
e ations in fine print, and the practical illustrations 
— from every day life, really compel the pupil to 
take notice of things around him, and to think 
and speak for himself. 

Nw edition, containing the telephone, electric light, 
etc. 

Specimen copy (for examination) to teachers and 
committees, §5 cents. 


? 


Genl. Agt. ew land, 
265 6 pny Boston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Tert-Books 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. . 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 


ta Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, ~ 
CABLE, 32 Bremfeld St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 0O0., 
Philadelphia Pa. 


hi 
Mitchell’s New phies. 
The Standard Series of America. 
CHARACTERISTICS: 
1. SIMPLICITY AND CLEARNESS OF TEXT. 
2. GRADUAL, CONSTANT ADVANCEMENT. 
3. CONCISE AND COMPLETE DEFINITIONS. 
4. ELEGANT AND ACCURATE MAPS. 
5. ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
6. ALWAYS “UP WITH THE TIMES.” 
Mitchell’s New hies are no experiment ; 
their use in th ds has proved superi- 
ority of both the system and the series, as presenting Ge- 
ography in the most logical, sensible, ble manner. 
The Common School Course. Intro. Ex. 
Mitchell’s New 50 .30 
Mitchell’s New Interm te Geo > 1.00 .70 
Mitchell’s New Physical Geography,...-.. 1.12 .75 


CLANTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


cs. 
Co ‘s English Literature. 
Wwhices Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth's Short Geography and 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Blements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 


Diotio: 
Hay’s Bvery_Day Reasoning. 
*,° For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 az 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’] Readers; 
Leighten’s History of Rome; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course 


and 
HMiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., i ABRAMIBROWN, 
4% Madison 8St., Chicago. 117 Devons St., Boston 


‘ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 


NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELL4, of Boston University. 


For information, address the Publish.rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


JO. co 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA & CHIC le 
The Induc Series of A .— 


points of superiority : Accuracy 
narrative; Objective presentation; 
of excellence; Superior mechan- 
‘cal execution, low 
Perbriger’s Patent Dra 


complete course in seven books. 


forin, pre- 
and com ess, 

abundance of material’ 
{nd low price, place them in advance of all other draw: 


Bpecimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


READY THIS WEEK. 


No. VI. of GUIDES FOR SCIENCE- 
TEACHING. 


MOLLUSCA.—Oyster, Clam, and other Common Moll- 


usks. By ALPHEUS HYATT, 65 pages. Illustrated 
17 53 figures. Mailing price, 
cts. 


The following will be sent post-paid on receipt of the 
annexed price. 

No.l. About Pebbles..... 

No. Il. Vow Cemmoen Plants. 

By GrorceE L. DALE, Prof. of Botany in 

arvard University. 61 pp. de. 

No. Il. Commercial and other Spon BOc. 

No. IV. A First Lesson in Natural History. 


35 cents. 
No. V. Corals and Echinoderms. ....30c. 
CINN & HEATH, 


13 Tremont P1., 20 Bond St. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Only Illustrated School Edition in the World. 
From Pror. Epwp. A. DowDEN, LL.D., of the Univ. 
v, Dublin, author of “Shakspere: His Mind and Art.” 

incline to think that no edition is likely to be so use- 
ful for school and home reading as yours. Your notes 
contain so much accurate instruction, with so little that 
is superficial; you do not neglect the xsthetic study of 
the play; and in externals, paper, type, binding, etc., 
you ea book “pleasant to the eyes” (as well as 
“ to be desired to make one wise’’)—no small matter, 
I think, with young readers and with old. 
From Epwin A. ABBOTT, M.A., author of “Shake- 
spearean Grammar.”’ I have not seen any edition that 
compresses so much necessary information into so small 
&@ space, nor any that so completely avoids the common 
faults of commentaries on Shakespeare,—needless repi- 
tition, superfluous explanation, and unscholar-like 
noring of Agt.for New 

. ©. STOCKIN: t. ew 
262 a 41 Franklin St.; Bostos, MAss. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Crittenden’s New Book-keeping Series; consisting of 
four books: Single Entry, Elementary, or School, 
School and College, Counting-house and Com- 
mercial Coll All royal 8vo, and printed in 

colors; blank-books and keys to eash. 
Warren’s Manual of Elocution, Warren’s Reading 
Literature, and other 


Selections, Fiske’s Classical 
valuable text books. 

Send for sample pages and circulars. 257 tf 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO., 

BOSTON. 

American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series, 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 

Greene’s English La ec. 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 


Publish 


‘| White's Industrial Drawing; 


Swinton’s Outlines of His 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 


GEO. B. DAM 
az 14 Milk Street, 


SHELDON & CO. 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive Sehool Books: 
@Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Celten’s New Gee phies. 
Lessing's Outline of History 

a o « Bs 
Heoker’s New Physiology. 
A Elements. Naturat Philesoph 

very ats of Natu ° 

Hills Elem. of Bhetori posi 
Palmer’s Elements of then. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


St., 
CHICAGO. | 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. , Publishers 

Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 

Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 

Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 

Haldeman’s Etymology 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 

Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 

Derry’s History of the United States. 

Wickersham's Educational Works. 

Long's Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 


Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 2% 


PORTER & COA 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 
The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 
Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
“ Sec “ 


“ “ 
“ 
“ “ Fifth “ 

Baub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
06 Complete sé 

Backwalter’s Elementary Speller. 

66 Comprehensive 

Ceates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 

Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 

Blair’s Bhetoric. - 

Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 

Sharpless’s Geometry. 

«a Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 
THOS. T. BAILEY, Gan’! Agt. for New England, 

23 Franklin 8t., Boston, 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Per Doz 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES, 
American Standard System of Penmanship...... See. 


cing-books, Nos. land 2. 
American Standard System of Drawing ......... 80 
Greene’s First Steps in Written Language....... 80 


Elementary, NOS. 1 ANA 40 
American Standard Writing Spellers 
American Standard Composition Book.......... 56 
WOOLWORTH & 
260zz 76 Duane St., N.Y.; 15 Bromfield St., Boston, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 1.10 
Rescoe’s I im Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, . 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 az 22 Bond Street. New York 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
«42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


** Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 
events and movements of the present century, in 
our own country, throughout the British Empire, 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


THE 19™ CENTURY, 


A HISTORY. 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE, 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $2.50. 


“ Written in a singularly terse and picturesque style. 
the work is eet merely a record of facts, but is is. 

| in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
attractive form.” 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley St., Boston, 
1N PRESS, y 


WORDS AND NUMBERS. A Lesson- 
Book for Primary Schools. By HENRY E. 
SAWYER, A.M., Associate Principal in State Nor- 
mal School, New Britain, Conn. 16mo. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 15 cts. 


This work is designed for the second year in Prim 
Schools, and is based on an entirely mt lan. It pom 
bines in one book, with sufficient su ethene and mod- 
els for teachers, the subjects required to be taught in 
the second year; so that, with the exception of a 
Reader, no other book will be needed. The manual 
was originally prepared for primary schools under the 
author’s supervision, and is pubiished at the request of 
teachers who have used oon seen the results of its use. 

Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Pub 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONs’ 


Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New 
"Guyot's Wall Maps, 
Sheldon's New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithm 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


books. 
For and terms of call 
“a information introduction, upon 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 33 Hawley Street, Boston. 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CoO, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 


A new collection of Vocal in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A emplete 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Cents, 
HAPPY HOURS, 
A ular collection Songs. Brief E 
Course, for Schools Academies, 
Sample by Mail............ Thirty Cents. 


sons, oF 
Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 
Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Series. 
Dinsmere’s Graded 8 fling Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Com ition Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 


-| Haesen’s Latin Course. 


The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


General New-England A 
A. MANRBON, 29 Rromfield Roatan. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for 8 
(4 vols. ready) $1.25 


The Elemen (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Adva Series (18 1.25 
Putnam’s World’s mtin. to ” 4.50 
Godwin’s of hy, (new ed. &.00 

48 try for Home and Se » 1.28 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 


90 | Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
5 


Iretand’s Pocket Classical tionary, 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 


Full list, with specimen mailed on application 
B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
- $29 Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvucaTIoNAL PuBLISHERS, 
286 Roxbury 8t., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror, WALTER SMITH, 


gees supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 

ls, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 

The American Drawing Models for the use 
drawing 


of common schools, classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


%s Natural History Series. For schools 
Animals and = represented in their 
instruction with object 


and 
natural colors, and arranged 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK, 
WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY : 


I. Chemical Reactions in Qualitative Analysis aud 
General Elementary Chemistry. Ky E. Dreschel. 


Translated and ee ony for the use of American 
Students and T ers by N. F. Merrill, Ph.D. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Il. Elementary Treatise on Electrical Batteries ; ©o'- 
taining every form of Battery now in use. ns- 
a rom the French of A. Niaudet. 12mo. With 
plates. 


Ill. Yory’s Naval Armament of the World, Fully 
illustrated. 8vo. 
IV. Waldo’s Momemestee and Division Table for 


; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent 
256 70 Metropolitan Block,’ Chicago. 


Facilitating Calculations, saving about 75 per cent. 
Pele, 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
ra er ran of t t itera- 
tare than wt series. 
con selections from the writings - 
are and more profusely illustrated than 
any other — 
ey are embellished with 274 engravings new 
by 60 of the best artists in America. na : 
They are adapted to modern methods of teaching. 


The Typograpby, Pri , and Binding are the 
highest 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


400,000 Four Hundred Thousand Introduced in Four Months, 400,000 


Price. Samp. 
McGuffey’s Revised change: Introd. 
Pirst Reader, - - - 10 12 


Second Reader, - - - 15 320 


Third Reader, - - - 20 30 
Pourth Reader, - - - 25 35 
Pifth Reader, - - - 40 £55 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, wew-zngiand Agent, 
Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gincinnati and New York. 
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Po Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 wel 
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PUBLISHERS OF “ 
Labbertons Historical Series. 
| | tion 
Man 
teac! 
| 
now 
and Kellogg's Graded Pre 
Geneseo, New York. . This series embraces a practical 
_ course in Arithmetic,im two books. They are on the | 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
) ina method of instruction. 
- path’s Histories of the Uni 
Fo 
the 


